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Editorial, 


HE sessions of the American Peace Congress, held 
in St. Louis, showed that popular feeling can be 
raised as high for peace as for war. ‘The success 
of this fourth annual meeting of the Congress 
was extraordinary. Two thousand people as- 

sembled one evening, though another large audience 
gathered at the same hour. The applause was eager, 
and quick to respond to points appealing to reason as 
well as to sentiment. ‘‘Honor has had the most dis- 
honorable use,” said Mr. Carnegie, “of any word in the 
language.” “Our claim is not,” said Prof. Hudson, 
who crowds our Kansas City church, “that no war was 
ever necessary, or that men who died in many of them 
died in vain, but that war should be the last resort; and, 
if it is made the last resort, it will never be resorted to.” 


vt 


THERE will be many attractive features in the anni- 
versary proceedings of the coming week, which it may 
be better to leave for the reporters to make a note of, 
rather than to indulge at this time in the spirit of prophecy. 
It is certain, however, that much will be made of ex- 
President Taft and his friend ex-President Eliot. ‘There 
will certainly be a hearty greeting for the president of 
the American Unitarian Association, who has recently 
emerged from a hospital, where it is believed the surgeons 
have granted him a new lease of good health. ‘There 
will be at the Women’s Alliance grateful words spoken 
for the late Mrs. Fifield, although the members will sor- 
row because they will see her face no more. It will not 
be a cheerful circumstance that Miss Low will surrender 
her leadership to an unknown successor. ‘The week will 
undoubtedly present encouraging reports of work ac- 
complished by the different organizations in different 
fields and equally encouraging plans for the future. May 
it be a good week from every point of view! 


wt 


Joun Burroucss, in his Atlantic Monthly article on 
“The Breath of Life,’ puts in the form of question what 
is thereby more emphatic affirmation than mere assertion 
could be. The preacher has at his hand some clarifying 
distinctions of which he may make effective use. “Life 
has risen by stepping-stones of its dead self to higher 
things. Why has it risen?’ Eggs of certain low forms 
of marine life have been fertilized by chemical compounds 
alone. “But where did we get the egg?” ‘‘Prof. Loeb’s 
artificially fathered embryo... soon die. If his chemism 
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could give him the mother-principle also!” The scien- 
tist ‘shows what a perfect machine a cabbage is for con- 
verting solar energy into chemical and vital energy... . 
The final question of the cabbage and the man still re- 
mains. Where did you get them?” ‘We are all made of 
one stuff undoubtedly: ...the molecules and atoms of 
our bodies take hold of hands and perform their mystic 
dances in the inner temple of life. But one would like 
to know who or what pipes the tune and directs the figures 
of the dance.”’ ‘‘The chemico-physical explanation of 
the universe goes but a little way. ... Start the flame of 
life going, and the rest may be explained in terms of chem- 
istry; start the human body developing, and physiological 
processes explain its growth; but why it becomes a man 
and not a monkey—what explains that?”’ 


Td 


Att other denominations have given up the annual 
celebrations of Anniversary Week, but they no longer 
surround the little group of Unitarians with threats of 
ecclesiastical excommunication and the fire and sword 
of social hostility. If a hundred of the most intelligent 
men and women of, say, five different churches, one of 
them Unitarian, should be brought together by any 
common humanitarian interest, it would be impossible, 
unless they wore external badges, to assign them to their 
proper places in their respective churches. They would 
think and feel and act from the same humanitarian 
impulse, and that is one of the results which the Unita- 
rians have had in mind and have worked for during the 
last one hundred years. 


A CLEVER characterization by a lecturer of a representa- 
tion of a dog fight, after the style of post-impressionism, 
was that it was the fight with the dogs left out. Some 
pleas for disarmament suggest the danger of forgetting 
that to take out the weapons will not abolish war if the 
fight is left. Disarmament is not so much a cause as a 
consequence. It is the consequence of the growth of a 
wise and judicial spirit, the deepening of good-will and 
the sense of unity among men, and it will be effective 
only as it is a natural result of such spirit. After all, 
peace on earth will not come till peace in men has come, 
and a vindictive spirit, a wish to inflict suffering for 
suffering, and a sense of satisfaction in inflicting pain, 
have been cleaned out of the human heart. It is curious 
that great generals were often men of peace, and that 
men of peace have stirred up feelings which were in- 
cipient war. A good church is the best agency of peace, 
for it furnishes the most vital roots of peace. 


wt 


THE resort to law-makers for the accomplishment of 
improvements often takes as a short way to the desired 
end one which proves not to reach the end at all. The 
fallacy of thinking that what is prescribed by legislatures 
will therefore grow into practice is constantly being ex- 
posed and yet constantly being invested in. The agitation 
for a minimum wage law isa casein point. That a shame- 
fully low wage is to be condemned and pressure put where 
it will raise the minimum is not denied, but that this is 
the place to put the pressure is questioned by the experts. 
Prof. Laughlin insists that the proposal of a minimum 
wage is opposed to the interests of those concerned, that 
the result would be that in place of getting low wages a 
large number would get none at all, in order that the 
higher rate could be paid to those retained, and shows 
that the principle is unsound because it assumes that 
wages rest on cost of living instead of on earning power. 
The real source of the trouble is said to be that “women 
thrown on their own resources know no trade and crowd 
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each other in the market for unskilled labor,” and the real 
remedy ‘‘lies in the creation of places of instruction where 
any woman, however poor, shall be taught a trade and 
be given a vocation or training, and have skill given her 
by which she can obtain a Jiving wage.” Whatever may 
be thought of the particular method, it is sure that denun- 
ciations, and exposure of conditions, and hasty legislation 
will not reach the goal. Improvement has to begin at 
causes to accomplish results, and the positive bettering of 
earning power and direct incitements to increase oppor- 
tunity and ability may bring about what attempted com- 
pulsion may only postpone. 


Anniversary Week. 


The memory of the oldest-inhabitant does not go back 
to the beginning of the celebrations of Anniversary Week. 
They began with three things: the annual meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association, the annual address 
before the Berry Street Conference, and the Festival. 
These came in order on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, and then the Unitarian Holy Week was over. It 
was a day of small things, yet marked by an enthusiasm 
and an outbreaking of joyous good spirits which, in these 
days of multifarious engagements and competitive pleas- 
ures, it is hard to realize and impossible to reproduce. 

The Festival was deliberately made a joyous occasion. 
The intention was to give the delegates who came from 
remote districts a chance to hear the wisest and wittiest 
men among us let themselves go, in order that those who 
seldom saw or heard them might carry home something 
cheerful to remember. It was not necessary in those 
days to advertise special features in order to increase the 
sale of tickets, therefore the speakers were all chosen 
from our own fellowship, some of them not until after 
they arrived in Boston. No matter if they had been 
heard again and again, people of the rank and file were 
always eager to hear again Bellows, Clarke, Hale, Collyer, 
Starr King, Gov. Andrew, Holmes, Curtis, George M. 
Stearns, and many others dear to the Unitarian heart. 

Those who heard it will never forget Gov. Andrew’s 
last speech. He was expected to make a brief and cheer- 
ful address of greeting; but gradually, as he spoke, his 
past life rose before him, and he compared the work 
that he had done as lawyer and governor with that of 
the ministerial brethren who surrounded him. He had 
always been faithful to his duty as a Unitarian layman, 
preceding Gov. Long as superintendent of the Sunday- 
school in Hingham when Oliver Stearns was minister 
there. He spoke more than three-quarters of an hour, 
and summed up his reminiscences with the declaration 
that, if he were to begin life over again, he should be a 
Unitarian minister. Although many thought he had 
transgressed the proprieties in taking so much time, the 
impression was profound; and, when afterwards it was 
known that this was his last public utterance, the dis- 
course was cherished in the memory of those who heard 
it as the swan song of the great war governor. 

These reminiscences may sound like the praises of a 
past time such as always tempt a veteran, but there was 
something heroic, which it is well for us to remember, in 
the cheerfulness and the courage with which the men and 
women of half a century ago faced the world, when, a 
little band of reformers, they were surrounded by a host 
of churches and organizations with their respective adher- 
ents who regarded them with cold disdain, if not with 
active reprobation. In those days there was not an 
evangelical minister of any denomination who would not 
have risked his position and his livelihood if he had vent- 
ured to express sympathy with these men as representa- 
tive of religion in any adequate form. Recently Dr. 
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Gordon, speaking at the Unitarian Club to welcome its 
Unitarian president, Dr. Eliot, on his return from the 
Far East, gave one version of the pretty little myth of 
the Catholic devotee who was seen on her knees saying 
her prayers before the statue of Dr. Channing in the 
Public Garden of Boston: At the end of the story he 
wittily said, ““So you see we are canonizing the Unitarian 
saints—of a former generation.’”’ Fifty years ago it 
would have been impossible for him to stand in such a 
place and make such a speech. 

The Unitarians of that former time were not combative, 
they were simply cheerful, determined, and independent 
of the judgment of evangelical Christendom. Being at 
peace with their own consciences, and impelled by an 
ardent desire to serve our common humanity, they went 
on their way untroubled, did their work with gladness of 
heart, and came together in Anniversary Week, ready to 
break forth into singing, and to indulge in cheerful, mutual 
congratulations. 

It is only fair to say, what any accurate research will 
justify, that all the undenominational benevolent insti- 
tutions in New England in the early half of the last cen- 
tury, and even up to the last quarter of the century in 
some places, were founded by Unitarians. Asylums for 
the blind and insane, general hospitals, and all manner 
of unsectarian, eleemosynary. institutions were organ- 
ized, endowed, and thrown open to the public without 
regard to church membership or theological belief. De- 
nominational hospitals have been multiplied in all parts 
of the country, but there is no Unitarian asylum and 
nothing to mark the fact that they set the example, 
which has been generally followed, of creating institu- 
tions free to all needy men, women, and children, with- 
out regard to color, caste, or creed. 

It is a cheerful circumstance and one that will inspire 
great enthusiasm in the coming week, that a beloved 
ex-President of the United States will take his place as 
a Unitarian layman, and perhaps repeat his saying that 
it seems strange to him that all the world is not Uni- 
tarian. We must remember that, as Lord Mansfield 
said in the British Parliament of “confidence,’’ so we may 
say of religious toleration, “It is a plant of slow growth.”’ 
Thomas Jefferson said he did not understand why every 
young man in America was not a Unitarian; and he, 
too, expected the day to come when all the world would 
accept the faith which seemed to him so reasonable and 
attractive. G. B. 


The Old Anchor. 


At a time when the foundations of many of our cher- 
ished beliefs are being digged about in the hope that the 
superstructures may fall with a crash, it behooves us to 
cling to the old anchor of safety with increased tenacity 
and will. 

To the despondent the world seems going mad, and 
certain phases of the tendency of the time do seem to 
lend credence to this exaggerated view. It is the fashion 
to greet with laughter mention of the abortions of art 
that go by the name of futurist and post-impressionist. 
But the subject is not an amusing one; rather it should 
give occasion for serious, even sad, reflection, if it has 
any serious or pseudo serious belief attached to it. It 
is the effect of diseased minds or those distorted by 
hysteria; but, if it is a joke put up to deceive the public, 
it is a pity to give the jokers the benefit of wide attention 
and free advertisement. 

But in fact it is a significant sign of the times,—the 
culmination of certain tendencies that for a long time have 
been coming to a head, a reductio ad absurdum solemnly 
proclaimed as the last word in art. If it were the final 
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stage, art would soon be laid out dead and ready for burial. 
It has made an impudent claim, and its crazy aspects 
only indicate that the world, a small portion of it, is a 
little mad; and what is symptomatic in art appears in 
other departments of life, in the drift toward violent ex- 
tremes. It has the mark of recklessness that stamps 
more than one aim in the present conduct of men and 
women. 

With all the noble efforts toward real advance there is 
evidenced here and there a burning desire to undo the 
work of the past, and put the experimental, the untried, 
the theoretical, in place of many things that had seemed 
to us in our youth as firmly established as the everlasting 
hills. No special sanctity inheres in the old simply be- 
cause it is old. Much of the rubbish of past ages is con- 
stantly being swept away, and carried down the stream 
of time, that something better may be put in its place; 
but there are some things in the sphere of equity and right- 
eousness on which civilization and progress are based 
that we have the right to cling to as having eternal 
foundations. 

Do unto others as ye would have others do unto you 
is a good old rule; it has seemed valid and sound for many 
ages; it has its sweet, human side that penetrates the 
heart as well as the head. But to some it seems that 
another and a different law can be substituted for this. 
A few years ago we should have been aghast at the mere 
suggestion of events that are now taking place in Eng- 
land—things such as no wild dreamer could have imag- 
ined. The war of the women would have seemed to us 
absolutely impossible, yet the first few years of the twen- 
tieth century were to see a phase of human nature, 
woman nature, so unprecedented as to be unbelievable. 

We refer to this as something quite apart from the 
merits or demerits of the cause for which the conflict 
is being waged. ‘The violence and reckless disregard of 
the rights of others manifested in this strange struggle 
must have the tendency to alienate the sympathies of 
many who would gladly see the suffrage granted to 
women on just terms. The present state of affairs is a 
phenomenon to be considered apart as an indication of 
the weakening or abrogation of the moral bonds that 
heretofore have made the rights of innocent people, the 
blameless public, sacred. We believe these methods 
can do nothing to advance a just cause, and may do much 
to hinder if not to defeat it. 

Ought we not to show our allegiance not passively, 
but actively, to those causes we hold to be honest, trust- 
worthy, and of good report, to stand staunchly by them 
and thus cling to the old anchor of our faith? The church 
is still the sanctuary of souls, peace and rest still lie within 
its teachings. A portion of the world is striving to get 
on without its ministry; but in the end, when illusions 
vanish, and delusions fade away, and the great sense of 
fatigue invades the soul after the wild whirl of change, the 
orgy of unrest, what is there to put in the place of religion? 
What is any privilege worth that is gained in violation of 
its pure and honest sanctities? 

Many things that appeal to public favor are working 
out to unexpected and startling results. Such are the 
tendencies in literature that approximate the wild dreams 
of the post-impressionists in art. Both the novel and 
the drama are deeply tinctured with theories that would 
break all bounds and give full rein to human passions. 
It is not a narrow-minded prudery that opposes this 
movement toward license. Every father and mother 
in the land have a stake in opposing its progress. It 
is to the church, to the decent and thoughtful part of 
the community, that appeal must be made to check the 
spread of such pernicious ideas. The poison is insidious 
and creeps in oftentimes without observation. 
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In social intercourse the same thing looks out with its 
beast’s eyes. It has invaded the ball-room and the 
dance-hall, and modest young women are beset there by 
influences that the clergy and public officials are striving 
to overcome. Sometimes it seems as though we have 
reached the limit of these tendencies, and there must soon 
be a return wave that will bring the world back to the 
wholesome restraints of reason and equity. Revolu- 
tionary threats are bandied about. Violence and crime 
that once would have received the severest condemna- 


tion are condoned. ‘Timid people who see the trend of - 


events feel more and more that they must cling to the 
old anchor of religion and morality. 

We hear much said of a new religion which in fact 
often means no religion,—the sweeping away of sanctions 
and restraints that a pure, simple, unsuperstitious faith 
offers to such as would worship God in spirit and in 
truth. At the same time a singular timidity is shown in 
regard to condemning many things that people know 
to be wrong, lest they be called retrograde and old- 
fashioned. 

It is in vain to attempt to substitute for spirituality 
economic, social, or political questions. People soon 
tire of hearing from the pulpit essays they can read in 
journals and magazines. It does not rest or refresh them 
like the gospel of peace and love and the restorative 
power of worship. It seems almost certain that people, 
having tried all things in the circle of worldly experience, 
will come back to this safe anchorage at last. We need 
courage to proclaim our faith in the Christian essentials, 
and our determination to keep it pure and spotless. 

If the church has been much undervalued in the last 
two or three decades, while the people have wandered off 
after strange gods, it now has its great opportunity to 
minister to the unrest and disillusionment of the world 
by its offer, not of a new religion, for none is likely to 
emerge purer and better than the religion of Jesus, but of 
a nobler presentation of the faith, an opportunity for 
more entire consecration to its demands. 


Current Topics. 


THE endeavors of the administration at Washington 
to avert a possible misunderstanding with Japan took 
the form last Sunday of a fresh appeal by Secretary Bryan, 
in behalf of President Wilson, to Governor Johnson of 
California, urging postponement for this session of legis- 
lation designed to debar Mongolians from the ownership 
of land in that State. The despatch of Mr. Bryan’s 
telegram to California was the sequel to the presentation 
by Baron Chinda, the’ Japanese ambassador, of his gov- 
ernment’s protest against the bill passed recently by the 
California legislature and now awaiting Governor John- 
son’s signature to become a law. In his message to the 
California executive the Secretary of State suggested a 
veto of the contested measure as the simplest method of 
checking further legislative action pending diplomatic 
steps by the State Department to adjust the situation, as 
it involves the United States and Japan. It was the 
earliest hope of the administration that the opportunity 
sought by this expedient would not be denied it by the 
State of California. 

st 


In the mean while the issue precipitated by the Califor- 
nia legislature is giving rise to new complications. The 
Chinese government, despite the grave domestic problems 
of organization which confront it, and despite the satis- 
faction that has been caused in Pekin by the friendly act 
of the American government in taking the initial step for 
the regularization of the new status of China by according 
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its recognition to the republic, is showing signs of grave 
concern in the disabilities imposed upon Chinese sub- 
jects by the California land bill. The Chinese foreign office 
already has taken up the subject, and, although no formal 
representations have yet been made in Washington, it 
is understood that such action will be forthcoming in the 
near future. It is not believed that China will formally 
join her grievance to that of Japan, but it is expected that 
the Chinese minister will soon be instructed to present 
to the State Department a remonstrance similar in tone 
to that offered by the Tokio government. 


ee 


‘Tue rivalry between the Triple Entente and the Triple 
Alliance for support among the Jesser powers of Europe 
was apparent last week in the demonstrative welcome 
that was accorded to King Alfonso XIII. of Spain in 
his visit of state to Paris. The announcement of the 
forthcoming trip of the Spanish sovereign was accompanied 
by the intimation, from both Paris and Madrid, that the 
visit would have an important bearing on the grouping 
of nations, and the impression was permitted to obtain 
that Spain was contemplating a treaty of commerce and 
defence which would bring her into relations of alliance 
with France. Such a consummation, from the viewpoint 
of the statesmen of both nations, would be highly desirable 
on account of the allied interests of France and Spain 
in Morocco. Although no official announcement of 
results was made to the world upon the return of King 
Alfonso to Madrid last Sunday, the greeting which he 
received from his subjects indicated expectations of ad- 
vantages to accrue to Spanish interests in the affairs of 
Europe. 

& 


Tue defeat of the franchise bill in the House of Com- 
mons on May 7 was the signal for a redoubling of the 
activities of the militant section of the woman suffrage 
organization throughout the United Kingdom. ‘The 
rejection of the measure followed almost immediately 
the destruction of the Church of St. Catherine’s in the 
south-east of London by fire, admittedly set by the “wild 
women,”’ and a long series of minor outrages that came 
fast upon one another, after the vote in the Commons 
had been announced, testified to the intensity of the 
movement which has become perhaps the dominant prob- 
lem of British public life. Popular feeling is plainly show- 
ing the results of exasperation, inasmuch as it is now 
no longer possible for the suffragettes to hold public meet- 
ings, owing to the hostility of the men in the streets. In 
London especially suffrage orators, whether men or women, 
are finding it almost impossible to obtain a hearing, in 
spite of the vigorous efforts of the police to maintain 
order and protect the demonstrants. 


od 


AmipstT the din of arms on the European continent, small 
but insistent minorities in both France and Germany are 
attracting attention by their efforts to lessen the tension 
by preaching a crusade of reconciliation. In a recent 
meeting held by the friends of peace in France, German 
delegates sat side by side with their Gallic colleagues and 
lent their voices and their influence to the cause of dis- 
armament. It was noticeable that the French represen- 
tation in the gathering was disproportionately greater 
than the German, and some of the French public men 
who avowed their sympathy with the movement at the 
same time announced their approval of the pending legis- 
lation for the restoration of the three-year term of service 
in the French army as a means of meeting the advantages 
which would accrue to the German armed power by the 
military expenditures now under consideration by the 
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Reichstag. Nevertheless, in both Germany and France 
a growing conviction is making itself felt that the present 
rivalry in arms is destined to work disastrous results for 
both nations. 

wt 


IN spite of the best endeavors of the combined resources 
of European diplomacy, the adjustment of the situation 
that has arisen from the destruction of the Ottoman 
power in Europe does not appear to be much nearer than 
it was a month ago. Italy and Austria are showing a 
marked disinclination to abandon their plan for a joint 
occupation of Albania,—a plan which has not yet been 
acquiesced in by the other members of the six-power 
group, including Germany. ‘The surrender of Scutari by 
King Nicholas of Montenegro has eliminated one danger 
of a collision of interests, but the continued disorders in 
the interior of Albania is maintaining the peril of a dis- 
agreement among the sponsors of the projected new state. 
The provisional government formed at Avlona with the 
approval of the powers has not been able to hold its own 
against the activities of Essaad Pasha, who with the gar- 
rison of Scutari is still ruling at least a part of Albania 
with a hand of iron, in spite of the combined wishes of 
the powers to the contrary. 


THE tension between Bulgaria and Servia, growing out 
of the evident determination of the Jatter country to 
retain the territory in Macedonia which the Servians 
seized while the Bulgarian army was preoccupied with 
the main Turkish power in Thrace, has been eased some- 
what by the friendly intervention of Russia as arbiter of the 
dispute. Between Greece and Bulgaria the relations are 
as delicate as ever, and the attempt to fix the new boun- 
daries by a mixed commission has been void of results, 
inasmuch as the two sets of commissioners have reached 
conflicting conclusions that apparently offer no basis for 
an agreement. Bulgaria insists upon the cession by 
Greece of the city and the hinterland of Salonika, as Bul- 
garia’s logical outlet to the A/gean, while Greece is as 
firmly determined to hold the territory which a Greek 
army seized practically without firing a shot, while Bul- 
garia was fighting the main battles of all the allies in 
Thrace. Despite these disagreements, however, it is 
improbable that the Austrian predictions of a war among 
the allies will be fulfilled. 


‘ Brevities. 


Who contribute most to the common stock of happiness, 
they who ride happily over the troubled waters of care 
and trouble or they who are overwhelmed by their 
griefs and the sorrows of mankind? 


The annual meeting of the Lake Mohonk Peace Confer- 
ence to consider methods of arbitration, disarmament, and 
peace has probably had more influence in exciting an in- 
terest in methods by which war may be averted than any 
congress or society. ‘The brave spiritual protests have all 
been needed, but the business-like discussion of ways and 
means has been a necessary second to the argument and 
appeal. 


In view of the controversy which has arisen over the 
meeting-place of the Fellowship for Social Justice, and 
the statement made that the meeting is ‘‘transferred from 
Unitarian to Baptist auspices,” it is only fair to say that, 
while Ford Hall is owned by the Baptist Social Union, it 
is, like Tremont Temple and other public halls in the 
city, maintained as a commercial enterprise rented for 


general purposes. ; 
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Letters to the Editor. 


A Statement of Belief. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


As a denomination we are accused of coldness, of a lack 
of religious fervor, and an intellectualism that is out of 
place in religious faith. Whenever I listen to the state- 
ment of belief written by the revered James Freeman 
Clarke, used so generally in meetings of the Women’s 
Alliance, it seems to me that this charge is not wholly 
without foundation. 

It is not an expression of religious faith: it is a state- 
ment of intellectual belief, clear and simple, and valuable 
for the time that needed such a statement. But it leaves 
the heart cold, and no expression of religious belief should 
do that. In this respect it is far inferior to that creed 
in the Episcopal prayer-book which makes so many 
assertions we cannot accept, but which, nevertheless, is 
full of glorious words. It makes our hearts burn, even 
if our minds must reject it. 

Our statement is one of obstructions, and lacks the vital 
spark which raises it to the height above reason which is 
the abode of religious faith. We no longer need to make 
our convictions seem rational. We need to make them 
kindle within us the sacred fire, without which the spirit 
is starved and stunted. 

Could we not infuse some of this fire into the expression 
of our religious convictions? It may be audacious to 
suggest such a change. It may be thought undesirable 
to attempt it; but would not something like the following 
appeal a little more to the heart than the familiar words 
now used at so many of our meetings:— 

I believe in God our Father, 

And in Jesus our Master, 

Whose way is the way of life. 

I believe that all men are brothers, 

And in the beauty and power of goodness, 


In the joy of the search for wisdom, 
And in the eternal life of the spirit. 


Certain Sorts of Surprises. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


The Beacon Street lady, who, on departing this life 
and arriving at the abode of the blest, expressed herself 
as only moderately well pleased with her new surround- 
ings, because, of course, heaven wasn’t Boston, had prob- 
ably been indulging in expectations having no solid basis 
in the established order of things. Or perhaps she had 
allowed herself to forget that Boston is, in reality, not 
a geographical location, but rather a state of mind. 

The many kinds of surprises (some would prefer to 


say the constant disappointments) that diversify the 


journey of life are obviously due in great measure to the 
tricks of preconception which we play upon ourselves. 
We may at the outset, for example, expect to incur the 
sharpest censure for our misdeeds and evil intentions, 
whereas it is our good deeds and our excellent intentions 
that have a way of bringing us the harshest blame, or at 
least the blame that is not always the easiest to bear. 
In another and quite different field of experience one is 
naturally led to expect that thrusting the hand into a 
cauldron of molten metal would mean the immediate 
destruction of that member; but experiment proves 
that it can be fearlessly dipped in and drawn out again, 
with reasonable expedition, without coming into actual 
contact with the fiery fluid. Again, if an electric current 
of a certain voltage suffices to kill a man when sent 
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through his body, it would seem as if a far more powerful 
current ought to cause death much more quickly and 
surely; but as Nicola Tesla demonstrated some years 
ago, to the astonishment of the world, an exceedingly 
high voltage is practically harmless. In other words, 
the whole is not always identical with the sum of all 
its parts. Of this truth the amorous pair are sadly 
ignorant who imagine that because stolen half-hours 
together are fraught with ecstasy unspeakable, a whole 
life passed in each other’s company could not fail to be 
one long dream of bliss. Hence the frequency with 
which the eagerly-awaited honey-moon turns, long before 
its wane, into a vinegar-moon. Illusions have a way 
of fading and shrinking in the wash. 

All this is trite enough, so trite and obvious, in fact, 
that the wonder is why so large a part of human life as 
a whole is spent in persistent disregard of what (after 
one sees it) is as plain as Bunker Hill Monument. Is 
it because every man claims the right to commit a certain 
amount of foolishness in his own person, and would feel 
aggrieved if restrained from the exercise of that right? 
‘““My son,’”’ said an old man to a hot-headed youth, 
“take my word for it, the course you are pursuing is 
sure to end in disaster.’ ‘‘No, father,” was the quick 
reply “I will not take your word for it. I wish to prove 
it myself.’”” Those whose daily walks lead them through 
city streets must have often noted, among other things 
designed by a kind providence to furnish matter for 
reflection to meditative pedestrians, the incurable folly 
of a certain class of small merchants or tradesmen. Ina 


quarter already oversupplied with candy-shops, for 


instance, new ones have a tendency to start up again 
and again, only to discontinue the obviously hopeless 
struggle in a month’s time, or often less. A neighbor- 
hood which the writer of this frequently visits enjoys 
an atmosphere redolent of eating-houses, not one of 
which useful institutions appears to be amassing wealth. 
Nevertheless, a store at present vacant has been the 
scene of three or more successive attempts within a 
short time to add to these resorts of the hungry in that 
vicinity. Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
and there is something that commands admiration, even 
while it evokes regret, in these pathetic attempts to 
accomplish the manifestly impossible. We contemplate 
the decline and fall of these feeble commercial enterprises, 
and wonder whether there was, to begin with, any ex- 
pectation of success, and whether failure brought any 
surprise. Genius, as is well known, can achieve the 
impossible; and, of course, every man ought to believe 
in his own genius for some particular undertaking im- 
possible to all the rest of the world. The difficulty 
is for the particular genius and the particular under- 
taking to make connection with each other. 

Another form which illogical expectation takes with 
all the world is found in that buoyant feeling experienced 
on a fine morning in early June, let us say, when diges- 
tion and circulation and respiration are in perfect repair, 
and when there comes to one the irrational conviction 
that now at last the enemies to happiness have all been 
put to route, and that henceforth sin and sorrow and 
misfortune will no more show themselves. And then 
perhaps one short half-hour will put the whole universe 
out of tune again, to our dull dismay and bitter dis- 
appointment. Yet one never learns to guard against 
such unpleasant surprises. It has, doubtless, occurred 
to most thoughtful persons that if we could only see things 
as they actually are, in all their ‘aspects and interre- 
lations, surprises would cease for us, and even pain, 
whether bodily or mental, would lose its terrors, perhaps 
its very existence. The sequence of events would then 
become in our eyes merely interesting and instructive 
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or amusing and entertaining, and would contain nothing 
to cause dread or dismay. That was a fine utterance 
from the intrepid object of the assassin’s attack at Mil- 
watkee, when he was asked by a reporter if he really 
meant it in describing his experience on that occasion 
as ‘‘amusing.” “Well, then, interesting,” was the 
reply. We cannot all bring ourselves to declare that 
we have had one uninterrupted ‘‘bully time,’’ from in- 
fancy to the present moment, or even, with Agassiz, to 
deny that we have ever had a dull hour in all our lives; 
but disagreeable surprises and bitter disappointments 
do admit of being looked at somewhat in the light of 
interesting experiences, contributions to the enrichment 
of existence, though undoubtedly it is a rather steep 
climb up to that more commanding point of view. The 
American Indian’s instinct not to let himself show sur- 
prise or alarm at whatever may befall is rooted in a right 
principle. 
MALDEN, Mass. 


At Last. 


O Beauty, I have wandered far; 
Peace, I have suffered seeking thee: 

Life, I have sought to see thy star 
That other men might see. 


And after wandering nights and days, 
A gleam in a beloved soul 

Shows how life’s elemental blaze 
Goes wandering through the whole. 


Bearing the discipline of earth, 
That earth, controlled, may bring forth flowers. 
O may our labors help the birth 
Of nobler souls than ours. 
—John Masefield. 


Race Conflict.* 


BY RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


The problem of race conflict has ever been present in 
the history of mankind. This conflict has been at the 
basis of all great civilizations. It is like the clash of 
elements in the material world, giving rise to complex 
combinations and evolutions of higher growth. 

It was the concussion of peoples brought up in different 
surroundings and with different outlook upon life that 
started the original energy resulting in complicated social 
organizations. All civilizations are mixed products. 
Only barbarism is simple, monadic, and unalloyed. 

When differences have to be taken into account per- 
force, when there is no possible escape from them, then 
men are compelled to find out some central bond which 
can bring into unity all the diverse elements. This is 
really the seeking after truth, the search for the one in 
the many, the universal through the individuals. 

Naturally, in the commencement its appearance is 
simple and crude. Some common visible object of 
worship is held as a symbol of the oneness of the people. 
It is very often gross and frightful. For, when man has 
to depend upon external standards of life, these have to 
be made as conspicuous as possible, and nothing is so 
compelling to primitive imagination as fear. 

But, as the community grows larger and, by conquest 
and other means, peoples of different traditions unite, 
then fetishes multiply and more gods than one have to 
be recognized. In that case these symbols lose their 
power as common bonds, and they have to be replaced 
by something whose appeal is not so much to the senses 
and whose significance is more universal. 


*An address delivered at the Congress of the National Federation of Religious 
Liberals held at Rochester, N.Y. 
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Thus, gradually, as the problem grows more and more 
wide and complex, the solution of it becomes deeper and 
more far-reaching, and human solidarity seeks for its 
foundation something which is abiding and compre- 
hensive. This is the purpose of all history, man seeking 
truth through complexities of experience impelled by the 
impetus of the immensity of ever-growing life. 

There was a time when, owing to the restricted means 
of communication, different races and nations lived in 
a state of comparative segregation and consequently 
their social laws and institutions had an intensely local 
character. They were narrowly racial and aggressively 
hostile to the aliens. People did not have frequent 
occasion to learn how to adjust themselves with out- 
siders. ‘They had to take to violent measures when they 
collided with alien people. They simplified the problem 
to its narrowest limits, and either absolutely excluded 
and exterminated all foreign elements or completely 
amalgamated them. 

Men have not yet outgrown this training of racial 
or national self-sufficiency. ‘They are still burdened with 
the age-long inheritance of a suspicion of aliens which is 
the primitive instinct of animals. They still have a 
lurking ferocity ready to come out at the slightest provo- 
cation when in contact with people outside their social 
boundaries. They have not yet acquired fairness of 
mind when judging other races and dealing with them. 
They have not that power of adjusting their mental vision 
which would enable them to understand the people who 
are not nearest to them. They strive their utmost to 
prove the superiority and originality of their own relig- 
ion and philosophy, and they are reluctant to acknowledge 
that truth, because it is truth, naturally manifests itself 
in different countries in different garbs. They are ever 
prone to put more stress on differences which are external 
and lose sight of the inner harmony. 

This is the result of being brought up in the home 
training of isolation, which makes one unfit for the citi- 
zenship of the world. But this cannot continue for long, 
and with the advent of the new age of science and com- 
merce men have been brought nearer to each other than 
they ever were before; and they are face to face with the 
highest problem of human history, the problem of race 
conflict. 

This problem has been waiting to be solved by expe- 
rience, through the expansion of history. It is not a mere 
matter of sentiment or of intellect. We had prophets 
who preached equality of man, and philosophy and lit- 
erature which gave us a broader view of reality than is 
contained in the limits of racial traditions and habits. 
But this race problem with its vast complexity was never 
before us, we were not in living contact with it. Hu- 
manity, till now, has played with this sentiment of brother- 
hood of man as a girl does with her doll. It reveals 
the truth of the feeling which is innate in the heart of 
man, still it lacks the reality of life. But the playtime is 
passed, and what was only in the sentiment has grown 
into our life fraught with immense responsibilities. 

Of all the ancient civilizations I think that of India 
was compelled to recognize this race problem in all se- 
riousness, and for ages she has been engaged unravelling 
the most bafflingly complicated tangle of race differences. 
Europe was fortunate in having neighboring races more 
or less homogeneous, for most of them were of the same 
origin. So, though in Europe there were bitter feuds 
between different peoples, there was not that physical 
antipathy between them which the difference in color 
of skin and in feature tends to produce. In England 
it did not take long for the Norman and Saxon elements 
to coalesce and lose the distinctions. Not only in color 
and features, but in their ideals of life, the Western peoples 
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are so near each other that practically they are acting 
as one in building up their civilization. 

But it has been otherwise with India. At the begin- 
ning of Indian history the white-skinned Aryans had 
encounters with the aboriginal people who were dark and 
who were intellectually inferior to them. Then there 
were the Dravidians who had their own civilization, and 
whose gods and modes of worship and social system were 
totally different from those of the new-comers, which 
must have proved a more active barrier between them than 
full-fledged barbarism. 

In tropical countries life is not so strenuous as it is 
where the climate is cold. ‘There the necessities of life 
are comparatively small, and Nature more prodigal in 
her bounties; therefore in those countries strifes between 
contending parties die away for want of incentives. So 
in India, after a period of fierce struggles, men of different 
colors and creeds, different physical features and mental 
attitudes, settled together side by side. As men are not 
inert matter, but living beings, this juxtaposition of dif- 
ferent elements became an ever-present problem for India. 
But with all its disadvantages this it was that stimulated 
men’s minds to find out the essential unity in diversity 
of forms, to know that, however different be the symbols 
and rituals, God, whom they try to represent, is one 
without asecond, and to tealize him truly is to realize him 
in the soul of all beings. 

When differences are too jarring, man cannot accept 
them as final, so either he wipes them out with blood or 
coerces them in some kind of superficial homogeneity, 
or he finds out a deeper unity which he knows is the high- 
est truth. 

India chose the last alternative; and all through the 
political vicissitudes that tossed her about for centuries, 
when her sister civilizations of Greece and Rome ex- 
hausted their life force, her spiritual vitality still continued, 
and she still retains her dignity of soul. I do not say 
for a moment that the difficulties about the race differences 
have been altogether removed in India. On the contrary, 
new elements have been added, new complications intro- 
duced, and all the great religions of the world have taken 
their roots in the soil of India. In her attempts at bring- 
ing into order this immense mass of heterogeneity India 
has passed through successive periods of expansion and 
contraction of her ideals, and her latest has been that 
of setting up rigid lines of regulations to keep different 
sections at arm’s length to prevent confusion and clash. 

But such a negative attitude cannot last long, and 
mere mechanical contrivances can never work satis- 
factorily in human society. If, by any chance, men 
are brought together who are not products of the same 
history and not moulded in the same traditions, they 
never can rest till they can find out some broad basis 
of union which is positive in its nature and which makes 
for love. And I am sure in India we have that spiritual 
ideal, if dormant, but still living, which can tolerate all 
differences in the exterior while recognizing the inner 
unity. I feel sure in India we have that golden key 
forged by ancient wisdom and love which will one day 
open the barred gates to bring together to the feast of 
good fellowship men who have lived separated for genera- 
tions. 

From a very remote period of her history till now all 
the great personalities of India have been working in 
the same direction. ‘The gospel of universal love that 
Buddha preached was the outcome of a movement long 
preceding him, which endeavored to get at the kernel 
of spiritual unity, breaking through all divergence of 
symbols and ceremonies and individual preferences. 

With the advent of the Mohammedan power not only 
a new political situation was created in India, but new 
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ideas in religion and social customs were brought before 
the people with a violent force. Nevertheless, it had 
not the effect of generating an antagonistic fanatical 
movement among Hindus. On the contrary, all the 
great religious geniuses that were born during this period 
in India sought a reconciliation of the old with the new 
ideals in’a deeper synthesis which was possible because 
of the inherited spirit of toleration and accumulated 
wisdom of ages. In all these movements there was the 
repeated call to the people to forget all distinctions of 
castes and creeds, and accept the highest privilege of 
brotherhood of man by uniting in love of God. 

The same thing has occurred again when India has 
been closely brought in contact with the Christian civili- 
zation with the coming of the English. The Brahmo- 
Samaj movement in India is the movement for the spirit- 
ual reconciliation of the East and West, the reconcilia- 
tion resting upon the broad basis of spiritual wisdom 
laid in the Upanishads. There is again the same call 
to the people to rise above all artificial barriers of caste 
and recognize the common bond of brotherhood in the 
name of God. 

In no other country in the world is the conflux of races, 
different in every respect, so great asin India. ‘Therefore 
it never could have been possible for her to come to such 
a simple solution of the difficulty as national unity. The 
fetish of nationalism is powerless to bring her warring 
elements into harmony; she must appeal to the highest 
power in man, the spiritual power; she must come to her 
God. ‘There has been going on in India a long-continued 
contention between rigid forms of exclusiveness, which is 
mechanical, and a recognition of the unity of mankind, 
which is spiritual. Here, as in every land, the social 
convention is on the side of the pride of caste, and the 
higher nature and the deeper wisdom of the people assert 
in the lives of its greatest personalities the validity of 
the claims of all men to justice and love. On the one 
hand there is the regulation which forbids eating and 
drinking at the same board for men of different castes, 
and on the other hand there comes the voice from the 
ancient past which preaches that he who realizes his own 
self in the self of all individuals realizes truly. I have 
not the least doubt in my mind that it is the urging of 
this spiritual impulse in man which will win in the end, 
and will mould all the social forms in such a way that they 
may not hinder its purpose, but become its instrument. 

I bring before you this instance of Indian history to 
show that a problem must be a living one to rouse man’s 
mind for its solution. It has become so in the present 
age. Races widely separated in their geographical posi- 
tion and historical growth, in their modes of thought and 
manners of expression, have been brought near each other 
in closer relations. ‘To each man the human world has 
been enlarged to an extent never dreamt of in former 
days. ‘That we are not ready for these changed circum- 
stances is becoming painfully evident every day. The 
caste feeling is eunning fearfully high. The Western 
people are cultivating an arrogant exclusiveness against 
all other races. While keeping for themselves their 
prerogatives of exploiting weaker nations by threat of 
force, they securely bar their own gates against them in 
a manner cruelly barbarous and inhospitable. Senti- 
ments of humanity are openly discredited, and poets of 
world-wide reputation are exulting in the triumph of 
brute force. Nations wakened from a lethargy of cen- 
turies and bravely struggling for a larger life are held 
back by others more fortunate, waiting to turn to their 
own advantage the situation created by the breaking 
up of old order. Want of consideration for people held 
to be inferior to themselves, rising into inhuman atrocities 
where privacy is secured, is not uncommon with the 
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people proud of their color and the impunity of their 
position. ; 

Yet in spite of these untoward faspects of the {case 
I assert strongly that the solution is most assured when 
difficulties are greatest. It is a matter for congratulation 
that to-day the civilized man is seriously confronted with 
this problem of race conflict, and the greatest thing that 
this age can be proud of is the birth of Man in the con- 
sciousness of men. Its bed has not been provided for, 
it is born in poverty, its infancy is lying neglected in the 
wayside stall, spurned by wealth and power. But its 
day of triumph is approaching. It is waiting for its poets 
and prophets and host of humble workers, and they will 
not tarry for long. When the call of humanity is poign- 
antly insistent, then the higher nature of man can 
but respond. In the darkest periods of his drunken 
orgies of power and national pride man may flout and jeer 
at it, daub it as an expression of weakness and sentiment- 
alism, but in that very paroxysm of arrogance, when his 
attitude is most hostile and his attacks most reckless 
against it, he is suddenly reminded that it is the direst 
form of suicide to kill the highest truth that is in him. 
When organized national selfishness, racial antipathy, 
and commercial self-seeking begin to display their ugly 
deformities in all their nakedness, then comes the time 
for man to know that his salvation is not in political 
organizations and extended trade relations, not in any 
mechanical rearrangement of social system, but in a 
deeper transformation of life, in the liberation of con- 
sciousness in love, in the realization of God in man.—The 
Modern Review. 


The Extension of Unitarian Christianity in Foreign 


Lands. 
Its Mottve, Mkssack, AND METHODS. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


III. Its MgruHops In NON-CHRISTIAN LANDS. 


It remains to consider the methods by which our 
Unitarian message can best be imparted. 

The methods to be employed will be the outgrowth of 
the motive and message of liberal Christianity, and the 
opportunities and exigencies of its denominational life. 
For one thing, we shall not consider the extension of our 
particular sect in Christendom as of paramount import- 
ance. Dr. Crothers has told of an intelligent Hindu 
who, in answer to a question concerning his religion, 
stated that he was a “Scotch Presbyterian.” All such 
attempts to give new life on foreign soil to the lamentable 
divisions of Protestantism at home are contrary to good 
sense and morals and a wise missionary policy. Christian 
Unity is nowhere more desirable than in confronting the 
non-Christian world. Only three missionary movements 
would seem to have any justification in our day,—the 
Roman Catholic, the orthodox Protestant, and the liberal 
Christian. The differences between these in matters of 
doctrine, discipline, and method are vital enough to 
warrant their separate existence. Yet even these in their 
foreign work should seek to minimize their differences and 
enlarge on the agreements of their common Christianity. 
Under certain circumstances it may be wise and commend- 
able to found Unitarian churches in foreign lands, but 
never if they duplicate existing agencies, either native 
or Christian, which give reasonable promise of realizing 
the same ends. This calls for the exercise of the greatest 
discretion and disinterestedness. In a community where 
a liberal and large-hearted mission is already at work, 
no matter under what ecclesiastical flag, the planting of 
a Unitarian movement would be an intrusion and a folly. 


a 
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Again, as Prof. Troeltsch of Heidelberg maintains, 
peoples already possessing a high form of religion, with 
unbroken traditions and unexhausted spiritual powers, 
capable of regeneration and renewal, such as Judaism, 
Hindu Theism, and Islamism, should not be interfered 
with by Christian propagandists. We may influence, we 
should not seek to supplant, their beliefs. ‘To illustrate, 
when Rev. Charles A. Dall went to Calcutta to found a 
Unitarian. mission, his work was wisely and nobly per- 
formed. For thirty years he was the representative of the 
larger Christianity in India, and wrought faithfully for its 
educational and religious uplift. During his term of 
service the remarkable native theistic movement known 
as the Brahmo-Somaj came into being as an outgrowth 
of the interaction between liberal Christian teaching and 
Hindu philosophy and spiritual life. This Hindu theism, 
founded on the Vedas and profound spiritual philosophies 
of India, and with which the great names of Rammohun 
Roy, Devendranath Ragore, Keshub Chunder Sen, and 
Protap Chunder Mozoomdar are associated, received from 
Mr. Dall the warmest appreciation and encouragement. 
Later in his career he himself united with the Brahmo- 
Somaj, without, however, surrendering his Christian and 
Unitarian fellowship. For this action he was severely 
censured by many who saw in it a “‘lapse into heathen- 
ism.” ‘Time and the ascendency of juster sentiments 
have vindicated Mr. Dall’s course in this matter. The 
Unitarian body, appreciating the indigenous character, 
the similarity of the beliefs and aims of this association 
of Hindu theists with their own, as well as its reverence 
for the character and teachings of Jesus, have abstained 
from duplicating its deeply religious and humanitarian 
efforts for the spiritual and social uplift of India. Its 
efforts to destroy idolatry, abolish caste, elevate woman- 
hood, and advance education meet with our heartiest 
sympathy. But more than this is justly demanded of 
us,—that we shall contribute morally and materially 
towards the work of the Brahmo-Somaj, recognizing its 
tasks and endeavors as substantially our own. 

To disseminate an enlightened and progressive type of 
Christianity by appealing to the reason and conscience 


‘of their hearers, rather than to their fears and selfish 


interests, this is the main purpose of the Unitarian 
Intent on sowing the good seed of a rational 
and spiritual religion, he will have faith that in due time 
it will ripen in God’s sunshine and favor, and bring forth 
the fruits of the spirit in minds freed and enlarged, and 
lives regenerated and made happier. ‘To leaven the com- 
munity, and especially the intelligent classes, with the 
ferment of liberal Christian ideals, not to roll up imposing 
statistics of conversions made or sectarian churches es- 
tablished, will be his chosen method. ‘‘No part of mis- 
sionary effort,’ declares the great missionary John R. 
Mott, ‘‘has been more fruitful, in proportion to the atten- 
tion and strength expended upon it, than Christian work 
for the educated classes.” 

All this implies, furthermore, that our missionaries will 
not lay an undue emphasis, as is now too much the case, 
on making individual conversions. Indeed, if the ‘“‘im- 
penitent heathen’”’ are not “‘lost,” in any theological or 
other sense, if they are not ‘brands plucked from the 
burning,” why should the missionary ‘‘ compass heaven and 
earth to make one proselyte’’? What real satisfaction 
ean the Christian Church derive from a constituency 
largely made up of the ignorant and the terror-stricken, 
not to speak of self-seekers and ‘‘rice’’ Christians? 

Yet the appeal to the individual conscience is legitimate, 
and the true missionary, of whatever shade of opinion, 
will not ignore it. ‘Souls are not saved in bundles,” 
says Emerson. ‘‘The Spirit asketh every man, How is 
it with thee?’’ One idealist like the Christian convert, 
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Sun Yat San, the emancipator of China, is a greater 
triumph for Christian missions than long lists of unthink- 
ing converts made and sectarian churches established. 
To this higher service liberal Christians might surely 
aspire to contribute. 

The educational and philanthropic activities of Chris- 
tian missionaries in foreign lands, so notable and admirable, 
are the methods which best commend themselves to liberal 
minds. Gladly would they engage in similar service. 
But in this field the weakness of our material resources 
will not permit any very considerable endeavors. ‘There 
are only five hundred Unitarian churches in the United 
States, and many of these are young and struggling enter- 
prises. Indeed our denomination as a whole is hardly 
a century in existence, and must still dispute its right to 
exist with the older and larger sects around it. ‘To estab- 
lish and maintain schools, colleges, hospitals, and asylums 
involves a vast expenditure of money. ‘The wisest way 
for us, therefore, is to co-operate -to what extent we can 
in undertakings already existing, which under various 
denominational and unsectarian auspices perform admir- 
able educational and humanitarian service. Such institu- 
tions as Roberts College in Constantinople, the American 
colleges at Beyrout, Assin, and Salonica, the ‘“‘Interna- 
tional Institute of China’ at Shanghai, and others like 
them, deserve our sympathy and modest support. 

There .are countries in which the existing and home 
religion is rapidly going to pieces, countries which them- 
selves invite our missionary endeavors. Striking exam- 
ples of this are Japan and China. In no foreign country 
have the principles and methods of the liberal Christian 
propaganda been given a larger opportunity or borne 
more characteristic fruits than in Japan. Without being 
able more than to refer to the excellent service rendered 
in this cause by the American Universalist and German 
liberal Christian missions in Tapan, we may briefly de- 
scribe the work done by the Unitarian body in that coun- 
try. In 1887 a deputation representing some of the 
prominent native educators and political leaders of Japan 
came to Boston and extended an urgent invitation to the 
American Unitarian Association to send missionaries to 
their country. It was their belief and hope that the 
liberal form of Christianity might become the needed 
spiritual philosophy and worship of their unborn nation. 
Having adopted the Western arts and sciences, it seemed 
to them that our form of Western religion was best suited 
to become the Messiah of their new civilization. Their 
invitation was complied with, and a small force of Unita- 
rian teachers sent to Japan to begin the work. A mission 
was established in Tokio, and other communities visited. 
The reception they met was cordial, and in some cases 
more than this. It speedily became apparent, how- 
ever, that not in this way, not by a merely intellectual 
adoption from prudential motives, was the Land of the 
Rising Sun to be religiously inspired and guided. Re- 
ligion is rooted in intuitions, emotions, and habits. It is 
personal and racial, and above all, to be genuine and life- 
imparting, it must be indigenous, and not a mere external 
graft and prop. The hope, if it was ever seriously cher- 
ished, that Unitarian Christianity in its Western forms 
would be universally and speedily adopted was soon 
disappointed. Nevertheless, the Unitarian Mission then 
founded has been going on with greater or less success 
for a quarter of a century. It has never lost its faith, 
that liberal Christianity, while undergoing inevitable 
transformations to fit it for their needs, will yet become 
in essence the religion of the Japanese people. No single 
mission in Japan has exerted so admirable and, when its 
slender material resources are taken into consideration, 
so wide an influence as that which centres about Unity 
Hall in Tokio. From the first it has maintained cordial 
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relations not only with the other Christian missions, but 
with non-Christian bodies like the Buddhist, Shinto, and 
Confucian. Representatives of these cults not infre- 
quently speak at its meetings. Our mission was the first 
to recognize fully the importance of committing the work 
of Christianizing Japan to native preachers and teachers, 
and the earliest to carry this recognition into effect. Sub- 
sequent events proved that this relinquishment of the work 
to the Japanese themselves was premature, but the 
spirit which underlay this action was. just and forward- 
looking. ‘he former experienced and wise head of the 
Tokio mission, Rev. Clay MacCauley, was induced to 
return once more to become the honored and beloved 
counsellor of the young Japanese professors and preachers 
who are the soul of the mission. Under this co-operation 
the movement has taken on new life. A native Japanese 
Unitarian Association has been formed and the church 
more effectively organized. Unity Hall is crowded with 
hearers, largely students from the universities of Tokio. 
Native teachers conduct the Sunday services and week- 
day meetings, and much settlement work is being done 
among the artisan classes. The magazine of the mission, 
the Rakugo-Zasshi (Cosmos) under able editorship has 
become the leading theological review of Japan, recently 
doubling its circulation, which now reaches 4,000 copies. 
Its light goes over all the empire. A theological school for 
the training of liberal Christian preachers is im process. 
More recently the American Unitarian Association has 
bought a desirable site in the heart of the university 
quarter of Tokio, where a second church is to be erected, 
designed more especially to accommodate seekers for 
liberal religious truth among the 16,000 students, 4,000 of 
them women, who reside in that section of the city. 

The work being done in Tokio is an excellent illustration 
of the work that we might do in other foreign countries 
if the missionary spirit prevailed more among us. Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, who not long since personally visited 
Tokio, gives our mission there his hearty commendation 
as a work in line with the genius of Unitarian Christianity, 
and rendering good service to the cause of international 
religion and morality. 

A similar opportunity opens to us in the new China, 
whose transformation is the wonder of our opening cen- 
tury. Fifteen years ago Rev. F. Huberty James, a learned 
scholar and former missionary in China, appealed to 
Unitarians to undertake missionary work in that country, 
which he felt would be peculiarly responsive to their 
form of Christianity. Recent events in China seem to 
justify this opinion. ‘Their own religions seem incapable 
of spiritual renewal, and are losing their hold on intel- 
ligent minds. Confucianism is a system of morality 
and code of conduct rather than a religion. Buddhism, 
the inspiration of vast multitudes in China, is a truly 
noble form of belief. Yet its philosophy of the universe 
is pessimistic, and hence profoundly opposed to the opti- 
mistic faith of liberal Christianity. Buddhism considers 
the personal life as an error to be overcome by a deeper 
insight into the nature of things. Christianity holds the 
personal and divine life to be the essence and source of 
all personal values and free activity. Which of these 
two systems of religion is best fitted to bring about a spirit- 
ual renewal, and to furnish an adequate philosophy and 
moral code for this new-born people, the future, perhaps 
the near future, will disclose. In any case there would 
seem to be room and need in China for liberal Christian 
teaching. 

Firm in this conviction, the German Liberal Christian 
Mission has rendered excellent service through its mis- 
sions, hospitals, and schools in the German colony of 
Tsingtau. Evidently a new and vast field is here await- 
ing our endeavors. 
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In the Philippines, also, a unique opportunity seems to 
present itself to our liberal Christian churches. Recent 
information concerning the so-called Agilpay movement 
in those islands instructs us that this defection from the 
Church of Rome has ‘‘some remarkable features, among 
them a modernization of the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten 
Commandments. Inspiration in its ordinary sense is 
denied, the Old Testament teaching is questioned, while 
the theories of Darwin and Haeckel are approved. ‘The 
New ‘Testament is more tenderly handled, although the 
Filipinos have produced a new harmony of the Four 
Gospels, with additions taken from non-canonical writings. 
‘The seven sacraments of the Latin Church are retained, but 
it is denied that they have intrinsic virtue. In the admin- 
istration of baptism, the Trinitarian formula is omitted, 
on the grounds that it is not Biblical. Presbyterian 
ordination is accepted. At their consecration the bishops 
take an oath of allegiance to the chief bishop, and promise 
to defend with enthusiasm the gospel and the ritual and 
worship of the Philippine Church.” In describing the 
peculiarity of the Philippine Church, their Catechism 
says: “It is the only Church organized with more than 
twenty bishops, hundreds of priests, which holds modern 
science greater than the Bible, and thus makes itself 
worthy of the twentieth century in which it has come into 
existence. ”’ 

Whatever we may think of this presentation of Chris- 
tianity, it would seem to offer us an opportunity for wise 
and fraternal service in a community which by the logic 
of events has been brought very near the heart and con- 
science of the American people. 

Finally, no survey of our missionary opportunity in non- 
Christian countries would be complete which did not 
take into consideration our duty towards the followers of 
Mohammed, whose number is to be counted by millions. 
This religion, waning in Europe, still holds its own in 
Western Asia, and is increasing at a rate much exceeding 
the growth of Christianity among the dark-skinned races 
of Africa. It is the contention of thorough and sympa- 
thetic students of the Mohammedan world, such as the 
Semitic scholar, Prof! Edward Montet of the University of 
Geneva, that the only form of Christianity that can enter 
into friendly and helpful relation with the followers of 
Islam is Unitarianism. Our basic denial of the Trinity 
and affirmation of the Unity of the Godhead, our procla- 
mation of a Deo-centric universe, is the common ground 
on which the two religions can meet for conference and 
mutual service. Present indications point to the conclu- 
sion that the Mohammedan world, especially in countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean Sea and in close contact 
with Christian civilization, has reached a crisis not only in 
its political, but its spiritual, history. It is called upon to 
undergo a great intellectual and religious transformation 
to fit it for its present emergencies and needs. Has it 
the inner power thus to reform and renew itself, and to 
become again the moral inspiration of the millions who 
acknowledge its sway? ‘The recent rise of that remarkable 
movement Behaism in the Mohammedan community 
would seem to justify an affirmative answer to this ques- 
tion. If not, Islam must give way to other, more scientific 
and modern, more ethical and helpful, forms of faith. 
This is its problem and ours, for in either case it is 
Unitarian Christians who can most sympathetically and 
best be their counsellors and helpers. A thousand years 
ago the Christian world looked to the Arabs for science, 
culture, and civilization. ‘To-day it may be our privilege 
to repay the obligation by similar service to the followers 
of Islam. 

A recent interview of the present writer with the Grand 
Muiti of Jerusalem, which was concerned with the pos- 
sibilities of such a mutual understanding, has been re- 
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printed in seven languages and thirteen countries. It has 
led to the suggestion of a Pilgrim World-Congress of 
Theists, whose meetings would be held consecutively 
in London, Constantinople, Jerusalem, Bombay, Delhi, 
Calcutta, Colombo, Shanghai, Manila, Tokio, San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, Boston; thus girdling the earth with 
theistic testimony in which Jew and Brahmo, Sikh, Parsee, 
Theosophist, Behaist, Moslem, and liberal Christian 
would unite, and find in the common Fatherhood of God 
the best ground for their common brotherhood and 
mutual service. Some steps have been taken in this 
matter. To make it real is the high privilege of the 
Unitarian fellowship. 

A final paper will deal with the extension of liberal 
Christian religions in communities professedly Christian. 


The Life of the Spirit. 


We grow ashamed of our personal and provincial nar- 
rowness. We suspect ourselves of superficiality. We 
are not so sure that we know it all. No narrative gives 
all the facts. No picture can present its subject in more 
than one light or in more than one aspect. Every shift- 
ing of the view-point modifies our impressions. Thus 
on nearly every subject of thought or speech we must 
qualify our opinions and hold our verdicts open to amend- 
ment. 

This openness belongs to true liberalism, to intellectual 
and moral honesty, to freedom of growth and of forward 
movement. One effect is to soften the fixed and rigid 
outlines of all doctrines,—treligious, scientific, and socio- 
logical,—so that just and fair-minded people care more 
for what is true and right than for maintaining their own 
consistency or justifying the sect or party. Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jew see each other through kindlier eyes; 
and, when the champions of any church bear down heavily 
upon all others, they forget that ‘‘nothing goes against 
the grain.”’ The clearest and, I think, the most welcome 
voices of the time are calling us to “love one another,” 
as Jesus gave commandment, and, when we feel alike, 
agreement in other matters will follow of itself or will 
seem less important. 

With this clearing of intelligence and broadening of 
sympathy, we may look fora rapid growth of catholicity. 
We are finding saints in all communions. Read of Francis 
d’ Assisi or Fénelon, and you are drawn toward the Roman 
Church. Read of Phillips Brooks, and you are an Episco- 
palian. Read Whittier, and you are in love with the 
Quakers. Read Channing, and you are almost persuaded 
to be a Unitarian. Let us read them all and love them 
all 


ts The popular noises are often confusing and scarcely 
articulate. The currents and counter-currents that play 
over the surface of human affairs toss us on a chopped 
sea, much to our discomfort. But all the while a deep, 
strong, silent life moves within and around us, like the 
ground swell of the fathomless ocean. The kingdom 
comes, but not with observation; not with trumpet 
announcements of ‘‘Lo, here!’’ or ‘‘Lo, there!”’ 

With a deepening life we are gradually working the 
hysterical element out of our religion. I helieve there 
has been a great increase of rational faith in God. Man 
has always felt his dependence on a higher Power, but this 
feeling has not been wholly comfortable. It has been 
haunted and shadowed with a fear that the higher Power 
needed to be appeased or persuaded. The ancient 
system of sacrificial offerings rested in part on the notion 
that the Deity was like an Oriental monarch who must 
be approached with a gift. Much of the language of 
devotion—like some passages of the Psalms—seems to 
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carry the impression that the divine Goodness must be 
urged and implored with passionate cries, as if man must 
do something to secure God’s attention. A higher and 
gladder faith says that the Good Spirit is ever busy in 
securing man’s attention, and that our only need is 
to respond to the gracious call and yield to the gentle 
drawing. Dependence is easy and joyous when the child 
finds and trusts the Father. The new life loves to voice 
itself in the old words, ‘‘God has not given unto us the 
spirit of fear, but of power and of love and of a sound 
mind.” 

The new life holds us to an ever-advancing standard 
of excellence: it leads on from good to better. Even the 
civil law is framed on this principle. The surgeon whose 
neglect to use modern antiseptics costs a life is indictable 
for manslaughter. So are the railway directors who 
do not provided air-brakes for passenger trains, and the 
mining employees who do not guard against explosions 
by the use of the safety-lamp. In every department 
of business it is the policy of first-class operators to 
keep step with the onward march of improvement. And, 
when we sing, ‘‘Nearer, my God, to Thee,’ what less 
can we mean than that we desire to conform our lives 
ever more fully to his upward leading by putting in prac- 
tice the lessons of every day? 

The new life, then, is not to be a life of ease, but of joy- 
ful activity. There are so many worthy every-day uses to 
be made of power that we should pity rather than envy 
those who are lovking for soit things, and asking to be 
excused from burden-bearing. Our religion requires that 
we should ‘‘not only be good, but good for something.”’ 

It is our greatest need and greatest blessing to love 
supremely the Supremely Good with heart and soul and 
mind and strength, because it is only through feeling, as- 
piration, reason, and right-willing that our being can mix 
itself and commune with the higher Being and receive 
the true life,—the life of love and wisdom. Our next 
greatest need and blessing is to love the neighbor, because 
it is by giving out the life we receive from God that we 
become like him who is the universal Giver. 

CHARLES G. AMES. 


Spiritual Life. 


As for our opportunities, we can make a heroic life out 
of whatever is set before us to work with or upon.—Anna 


Robertson Brown. 
se 


Take the self-denial gayly and cheerfully, and let the 
sunshine of thy gladness fall on dark things and bright 
alike, like the sunshine of the Almighty.—/ames Freeman 
Clarke. 

Fd 


Love is the fusing element of all life; the tremulous, 
softly defined horizon-line that at once separates and 
unites the spheres, terminating our human vision; the 
trysting-place where earth and heaven meet.—Lucy 


Larcom. 
PJ 


It is impossible to walk across so much as a road of 
the natural earth, with mind unagitated and rightly 
poised, without receiving strength from some stone, 
flower, leaf, or sound, nor without a sense as of a dew 
falling on you out of the sky.—Samuel Johnson. 


wd 


We wish to make some mark in life. We turn to the 
distant and far away, we believe in the things that lie 
like mountain peaks under the horizon, when, indeed, 
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the things for us, the things to make our mark upon, 
the things to do with, grow by, to let us into heaven, 
are the little ones lying just here about our daily path, 
the overlooked things next to us.—/J. F. W. Ware. 


ed 


Whatsoever . . . it be that disorders, annoys, grieves 
you, makes life look dark and your heart dumbly ache, 
or wets your eyes with bitter tears, look at it steadily, 
look at it deeply, look at it in the thought of God and 
his purpose of good, and already the pain and annoy of 
it will begin to brighten —Samuel Longfellow. 


& 


The only sure way to get rid of a past is by getting 
a future out of it. I am sure it would help us if we 
could only see that often sin is a perversion of good; 
that, as is often the case, the very sin came from a part 
of our nature that God made; a sense of justice, strong 
affections, or something that, if only turned in the right 
direction, would have made us whole.—Phillips Brooks. 


Che Pulpit. 


Rest in the Lord. 


BY REV. V. D. DAVIS. 


The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not want.—PsaLm xxiii. 


‘There is no Psalm more familiar to us than this or more 
deeply imbedded in the affections of devout and trust- 
ful hearts. Like a pearl of purest radiance it lies there 
amid the jewels of devotion gathered up in that ancient 
hymn-book of the Jewish people. In every generation, 
for two thousand years and more, it has spoken straight 
to the heart of those who have learned to rest in the thought 
of the Eternal Goodness, and to be led from day to day 
through all the vicissitudes of life by the same faithful 
care, finding a calm happiness, comfort, strength, and 
confidence in Him who is as a shepherd to his people. It 
is a psalm of happy communion with God. ‘The picture 
is of the shepherd who leads his flock, as is the way in 
those Eastern lands. They know his voice: they know 
him to be their friend, and gladly follow him. He leads 
them to pleasant pastures, and guards them from all the 
dangers of the wilderness. 

We do not know who wrote this psalm, except that 
he was a man of devout and trustful heart, one of the 
people of Israel, at a time when the lesson of the great 
prophets had been learned, after the return from the 
captivity in Babylon. Through centuries of troubled 
history they had been brought to their trust in the living 
God, and knew that their strength could be only in right- 
eousness, and he would lead them ever that way. The 
great temple at Jerusalem had become the centre of their 
national worship, where the people could rejoice together 
in the presence of the holiest; but there was also the larger 
thought by which, to the profoundest piety, the whole 
earth with the overarching heavens became the house of 
the Lord, in which his constant presence was with the 
children of men. 

As the national faith in the God of Israel had triumphed 
over many disasters and repeated disillusionments, be- 
cause the people had gained a hold upon the secret of 
abiding strength and unconquerable hope, so the man 
in his own personal life fears no evil. He is confident in 
the same eternal strength. The power of God in righteous- 
ness, through the deep sense of obligation and a stead- 
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fast obedience, has been the secret of his victory. His 
life has been tested, and that outpouring of happy faith 
is not to be set down as idle sentiment. His joy in quiet 
resting is so great and deep because he has come out 
of conflict and knows in whom he trusts. ‘The Lord 
is my shepherd... . He restoreth my soul: he guideth me 
in the paths of righteousness for his name’s sake. Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil; for thou art with me.’”’ Even in direct 
peril his trust is unshaken. With God he can have no 
fear. 

How far this sense of security and happy communion 
led the writer to any clear thought of personal immor- 
tality we cannot be sure; but that is the natural impli- 
cation of his faith, to which the highest thought of his 
people was moving at that time, and certainly, when 
the psalm came into Christian use, that was the only 
meaning which the words could bear. 

The disciples who had seen their Master endure to the 
uttermost, and had been brought to a deep and passion- 
ate conviction of life triumphant over death, gained a 
new vision of the glory of their inheritance and of the 
goodness and mercy that would follow them all the days 
of their life. They also learned to walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death in days of cruellest perse- 
cution, yet with peace in their hearts and triumphant 
faith. In the house of the Lord they would be forever, 
even here in happy fellowship, while they endured the 
world’s scorn and enmity even unto death, and afterwards 
in that other world of light, where they would find new 
mansions of the Father’s house, and where already in 
the vision of faith their true life was hidden with Christ 
in God. F 

Their faith, as we find it recorded in the earliest liter- 
ature of the Church,—e.g., in the Epistles of Saint Paul,— 
is largely engaged in conflict with the world. They are 
looking for an immediate passing away of the existing 
order. We see them, not resting, like the Psalmist, be- 
side still waters or in green pastures of the old familiar 
earth, but chiefly in the crowded places of city life, and 
looking eagerly for-another country, even a heavenly. 
And the Psalmist’s image of the shepherd, which was the 
prophet’s also, signifying the faithful and tender care of 
God for his people, they transferred to that great leader 
and inspirer of their life who was all the world to them, 
with whom for the first time they knew the power and 
perfect love of God, and had courage to look up to their 
glorious inheritance of heavenly life. Jesus now became 
to them the Good Shepherd,—the good shepherd, who had 
given his life for his sheep. He it was who would gather 
them all into the Father’s fold. And their vision of the 
green pastures and the still waters of the heavenly life 
was blended with their great love for him and the passion- 
ate loyalty of their discipleship. He would be with 
them there. He it was who brought them to the Father 
and to the great joy of an abiding fellowship in the Father’s 
house. ‘Thus, in the first beginnings of Christian art, as 
in the catacombs at Rome, it is Jesus who is represented 
as the shepherd carrying a lamb in his arms; and this has 
become one of the most familiar and most beautiful of 
the images under which in succeeding ages he has been 
presented to the disciples’ faith and love. 

We have, therefore, in the circle of our religious thought 
and of our affections two applications of this ancient image 
of the Good Shepherd caring for his sheep; but we need 
not follow the course of that strange development of 
doctrine by which the Son of Man was exalted to the 
throne of heaven, and it was declared in orthodox theology 
that the two are one. We want them both, exactly as 
in the most sacred relations of our personal life Father is 
to us a name of both human and divine significance. In 
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our own hearts father and mother remain, long after their 
visible presence may have passed out of our life, a secret 
strength and benediction, with an abiding-place in the 
fellowship of earth and heaven, while at the same time, 
with deepening experience, the thought of God our 
Father, the ultimate Giver and constant sustainer of our 
life, gains more and more power in the sense of his un- 
changing love and the home of our souls with him. So 
in the circle of our Christian discipleship Jesus as the 
Good Shepherd remains the one great human friend in 
a very true and helpful sense, the leader and inspirer of 
what is best in our humanity, the chief of faithful souls, 
while he and we together come to our ultimate rest in 
‘the safe keeping of the Eternal, the Shepherd and Guar- 
dian of all souls; the human friend we need,—to be 
together with him in the communion of prayer, in the 
fellowship of the deeper life, as children of God,—with 
him, in our Father’s house, learning to be ‘“‘such men 
as he.” And, when we try to realize what his life must 
have been in his own country, among his own people, is 
it not clear that his whole heart must have gone out in 
those words of the ancient Psalmist, sacred already in 
his day, “The Lord is my shepherd,’’—the eternal, ever- 
blessed, the Father Everlasting. ‘‘He leadeth me beside 
the still waters; he restoreth my soul. Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil; for thou art with me.”’ 

If we have found in Jesus the Master, the Teacher, and 
Friend, with whom we best realize what our manhood 
ought to be, then he helps us most surely to that ultimate 
sutrender of our spirits to God our Father, and to a deep 
sense of rest in him. ‘Then we return also to the Psalm- 
ist’s thought, only now with richer, fuller meaning, know- 
ing the House of the Lord to be indeed our Father’s house, 
and delighting to repeat those ancient words in the 
communion of our prayer and worship, ‘The Lord is my 
shepherd; I shall not want.” 

While the first disciples had little thought, it would 
seem, for the green pastures of the earth, which they 
regarded as so soon to pass away, we are led back by 
Jesus himself to the earlier piety of his own people, and 
find that this earth and the whole order of our life is to 
be brought under the rule of God, and may be to us 
radiant with his light, in whom is our peace and our joy, 
who restoreth the soul and guideth in paths of righteous- 
ness. The Psalmist’s deep happiness of rest in God 
grew out of conflict faithfully endured, and the Christian 
conflict for a nobler manhood and the kingdom of God 
opens to us the way to a yet deeper peace. In that con- 
flict we shall fight the better, with truer courage, with 
better wisdom and clearer vision of the end to be attained, 
if we keep close to the sources of that blessedness. We 
are bidden to rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for him; 
and, the more we enjoy with a deep and reverent thank- 
fulness, remembering in whom we trust, the better shall 
we be fitted to minister to others’ needs, and learn to make 
broader the paths of peace and increase a hundred-fold 
the spiritual blessings, which we may share together in 
the great fellowship of life. 

There are green pastures and many restful places 
beside still waters in “‘ England’s green and pleasant land,”’ 
and in many another land beside; and, wherever our home 
may be, the great quietness of nature and the wonderful 
beauty of the world are within our reach. We can enter 
into the fulness of meaning in those words, ‘‘He leadeth 
me beside the still waters.’’ With God our Father we 
are in the midst of all the glory of his works. We do not 
seek him in the distant heavens, though they speak to us 
of his glory and his infinite power. He is with us here. 
Deeper than all else, in the secret places of our own inner 
life, we know him as the source of our being, the giver of 
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every power we have. He holds us ever by the hand, and 
with our growing knowledge unfolds to us the marvels of 
his works, and amid their exhaustless beauty, with ever 
clearer vision and purer joy, leads us in paths of happiness 
and peace. 

And with him is the secret of our strength, whatever 
we may be called upon to do or to endure. It is not 
always amid green pastures and beside still waters that 
we ate led, even on this beautiful earth. There are ter- 
rors of the Lord as well, by which our manhood is tried 
to the uttermost; and yet these can be endured,—there 
is that deathless passion in the soul,—and we can glory 
even amid the tumult of the storm and face the direct 
catastrophe that means death for us or for those dearer 
to us than life itself, still holding fast the Unseen Hand. 
“Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.’’ This 
courage and strength we have, because there are for us 
the deeper places of quietness and trust, because he has 
led us in paths of righteousness and restoreth the soul. 
We can endure even in the valley of the shadow, and 
through long martyrdoms of suffering it is still found 
that the Good Shepherd leads. 

Bitterest of all is the conflict amid the moral tragedies 
of life, where there is the agony of shame and the darken- 
ing of all hope. Yet there, also, he restoreth the soul. 
Nothing can ultimately escape the victorious power of 
that unchanging love. In surrender to the will of the 
Holiest, through the love which endureth all things, 
divine redemption shall yet be wrought out, and the 
ministry of human hands and the willing sacrifice of human 
lives open the way at last to the new life of perfect peace. 
Nearer to God we come, with a deeper quietness of trust, 
as we enter more truly into life as it is here and now, 
in this world of God, true to its deepest human claims, 
in unselfishness, in the strength of utter loyalty to right- 
eousness, in simple brotherly love, as we see it in Jesus 
himself and in the fellowship of his disciples. And, as 
thus the vision grows more clear for us, our hearts are 
lifted up in contemplation of that other rest in heavenly 
places prepared for us in our Father’s house; and this 
again adds new radiance of heavenly light to the familiar 
beauty and the dear affections of our earthly lot. “Surely, 
goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
life, and I will dwell in the house of the Lord forever.”’ 

BOURNEMOUTH, ENGLAND. 


Prayer. 


O Thou Invisible Presence, whom we as much bring 
with us as find here, we come, asking not only that we 
may find Thee, but that Thou mayst again find us. We 
need Thy coming to our restless, careworn lives. We 
would not be without Thee. We would not seek to carry 
our burdens day by day, but with Thy help. We ask 
of Thee new strength to be that which we would be and 
once thought we might be; new vision, to have the way 
of life made clear before us, and the stones of stumbling 
taken away; new faith and courage, that we may begin 
all over again, if need be, the long, hard climb to virtue 
and to peace. Grant us Thyself, our Father, and we 
will ask naught else. We cannot doubt if Thou art with 
us. We cannot want if Thou art in us. Beyond all our 
seeking is this deep interior seeking after Thee. Beyond 
all our willing is the desire that Thou wilt possess us and 
our lives and our world, we helping as we may; following 
after the footsteps of him who went about doing good, 
and who knew the inner peace, that, as he prayed and we 
pray after him, Thy kingdom may come and Thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven. Amen. 

RICHARD WILSON BoyNTON. 
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Toe TEMPER OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
By George T. Smart. Boston: The Pil- 
grim Press. $1.25 net.—This author is not 
what we are told to beware of,—‘“‘the man of 
one book.’”” He has read widely and wisely, 
and such authors—to make a random selec- 
tion —as Plato, Bergson, Nietzsche, Emerson, 
Arnold, and Whitman are appropriately 
quoted—and not “lugged in,” either. Be- 
sides, he knows his America, as it is not always 
known by our not native-born, and has given 
us a valuable study of our people on some- 
what unusual lines. His attitude is largely 
that of Mr. Bliss Perry in his acute study 
of The American Mind where not national 
success, but, largely, intellectual and spiritual 
ideals are found far to the front. For Mr. 
Smart believes that we are often fooled by the 
American’s apparent devotion to “facts,”’ 
to material goods, to industrial success. Here, 
perhaps, “things are not what they seem.”’ 
We are often really devoted to ideal ends, to 
the cause of education, to our country and its 
history. This is amusingly reflected in the 
rather surprising reply to the Sunday-school 
superintendent’s question, “Who was the 
first man?’ which immediately received for 
answer, ‘‘George Washington.’”’ Ideas are 
widely diffused. ‘In America life is fluid 
enough, tempered enough, to allow ideas 
to play freely. Sometimes the conceptions 
are vast, as when incoherencies in religion or 
politics speedily gain a hearing; but this is 
more hopeful than intellectual indifference.” 
Even our great cities, which Ruskin regarded 
as such blots on civilization, are not so bad as 
the prophet painter holds them: “There are 
in all American cities sunny residential dis- 
tricts’’—we wish Mr. Smart would not use 
this unfortunate phrase—‘‘with fine dwell- 
ings, gracious persons, and a type of feminine 
loveliness that cannot be matched anywhere 
in the world. In this region social instincts 
leap to any great enterprise and carry it to 
an easy success. ‘There are quiet homes 
where the inmates hear the still sad music of 
humanity, and attempt, as far as possible, 
a concord in the huge confusion. ‘There are 
philanthropic organizations so numerous that 
the charitable stand amazed.” ‘The picture 
of the industrial world, with its frequent 
outbreaks of violence, is not exactly cheering, 
and “the American laborer is a joyless creat- 
ure.” ‘America is not a paradise yet, 
though seen from Warsaw or the Russian 
Ghetto it looks inviting.” ‘To offset all this, 
there are some good features. Though Emer- 
son tells us, ‘“‘ Travelling is a fool’s paradise,”’ 
yet American travellers have brought back 
something worth while from across the great 
water, even if our Croesus does occasionally 
order a “Botticelli bigger than any known, 
and is determined to have it, even if he has to 
get itmade!”’ As to our religion, Mr. Smart 
finds the devotional spirit not exactly ram- 
pant, and the preaching is too often luridly 
sensational, with an occasional exhibition of 
buffoonery. And this is the conclusion of the 
whole matter: ‘If American religion fails, 
it will be because it has been so busy estab- 
lishing its needed instrumentalities, that it 
has forgotten how to think ...or because it 
has reached a certain lassitude through labor 
of a practical kind for long continued.” It 
certainly becomes us to listen to the counsel 
and admonition of so acute an observer, who 
is by no means inclined to be pessimistic, 
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but has tempered the shadows he has been 
forced to introduce by gleams of very cheer- 
ful sunshine. 


Minp AND Hearinc. By Edward E. 
Weaver, Ph.D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2 net.—In this book 
Dr. Weaver has expanded and elaborated 
the thesis offered in part requirement for 
his doctor’s degree at Clark University. 
His plan has been to present, first, a theory 
of mind that serves as the basis for the de- 
duction of the psychotherapeutic principles, 
then to present those principles in systematic 
order as the best psychotherapy of the day has 
come to understand them. Coming, then, to 
religious ground, he discusses religious reality 
in types of healing, and takes up in turn 
the various religious systems of mental 
treatment. Pointing out the good accom- 
plished as well as the shortcomings of 
Christian Science, the Emmanuel movement, 
metaphysical healing, etc., he approaches 
his main work of laying down a valid psycho- 
therapy on religious grounds with practical 
suggestions as to how the Christian Church 
could make use of such a system. He 
believes that religious healing must keep 
pace with scientific healing, the two always 
dependent on each other. A valid religious 
system must recognize God as the source 
of its power, and open channels by which 
man may be brought into harmony with 
him. For this a minister of religion is re- 
quired, who must recognize his special func- 
tion, to synthesize. He must take a larger 
conception of his office, working out with 
pains his lines of religious healing. Dr. 
Weaver considers that such service should 
be carried on by the church, authorized 
thereto, as he thinks, by Jesus. Such a 
course would bring in people, giving the 
churches new power and prestige. It would 
bring the minister face to face with the 
deeper mysteries of life and create in him a 
new passion for humanity. We have thus 
endeavored to give a fair outline of the 
purpose of Dr. Weaver’s book and suggest 
the point to which he arrives. He shows 
that he has read much and that he has 
worked out his thesis with commendable 
thoroughness and care. G. Stanley Hall 
supplies an introduction, commending the 
breadth and harmonizing tendency of the 
book and adding that he himself sees no rea- 
son why religion cannot rehabilitate for itself 
its old function of healing, “‘ which, when it 
is complete, will have profound significance 
on the future fate and function of the 
church.” 


THE RELATIONS OF EDUCATION To CrITIZEN- 
sHip. By Simeon E. Baldwin. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press. $1.15 net.— 
Mr. Baldwin says that the word “‘sanity” 
is one of the great words of modern time, and 
that the man of the higher education may 
reasonably be expected to bring this element 
to his politics and citizenship. Sanity is 
just the word with which we should char- 
acterize this volume: it leans towards no 
extremes, and yet is not, in the least, devoid 
of enthusiasm. For instance, it bids us 
mark the difference between communism 
and socialism, between socialism and syn- 
dicalism, which is its travesty. Mr. Baldwin 
believes in belonging to some political party, 
—that party “whose principles, on the whole, 
must commend themselves to our judg- 
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ment.” ‘This is only reasonable, as one can 
hardly do any effective service outside of 
organization. But a man ‘‘is to be never 
the servant of a party. His party is his ser- 
vant.” Nor yet does he believe in that kind 
of independence which is fairly represented 
by the child “who was asked how much 
seven times six made. ‘Oh, dear,’ was the 
reply, ‘I worked over that a week last win- 
ter. I made up my mind it must be either 
40 or 42. I’ve forgotten which, now, and 
I don’t care, for our class has got through 
multiplication.’”? This writer’s ideas on the 
kind of education one should receive are 
generally admirable. He does not despise 
college athletics, though they may have 
been carried to a-¢razy. excess; for the athlete 
has ‘learned to be attentive, observant, 
accurate, obedient. Athletic ‘training’ is 
another name for self-renunciation and self- 
restraint.’’ A university education ought to 
help us to ‘“‘a steady balance of judgment.” 
Only the educated man can render to the 
public the best service. Only he who knows 
the causes of things can speak without fear 
and without favor. ‘‘Naturally, Mr. Bald- 
win does not believe in ‘soft snap’ courses, 
and quotes Martineau, who said that the 
college study which had done him the great- 
est good was the higher mathematics, and 
that he chose it because he hated it.” By 
the way, Dean Swift is credited with the bon 
mot concerning Oxford, which we have so 
often heard applied to our own Harvard or 
Yale: ‘It isaseat of great learning. Every- 
body who entered it brought some learning 
with him; for, unless he did, he could not gain 
admittance. No one, when he left the uni- 
versity, ever took any learning away. There- 
fore, it steadily accumulated there.” Seri- 
ously, the higher education of to-day ought 
to bring to the scholar’s citizenship a great 
deal more than belongs to that of the aver- 
age man. ‘His training has been for the 
purpose of helping him to make the most of 
hirfiSelf, the most of life. It is doing that, 
to exercise a wholesome and intelligent in- 
fluence on the politics of the day.” ‘‘’The vote 
of each educated man counts for more than 
that cast by any other person. In Belgium 
they recognize this by giving three votes to 
those having a diploma from an’ institution 
of higher learning.’”’ [his may seem start- 
ling to the free-born American citizen, but 
it is not without a grain of sense. 
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THE Kincpom or ALL Sours. And Two 
other Poems for Christmas. By George 
Edward Woodberry. Published for the 
Woodberry Society. Boston: ‘The Merry- 
mount Press.—Mr. Woodberry’s prose-pre- 
face is clearer, and, we cannot help feeling, 
better, than his poetry. Certainly, in his 
introduction we get a clearer idea as to what 
they are all about than we derive from the 
verses themselves. The boy Mr. Wood- 
berry saw in the Sicilian mine, holding a 
torch, with a figure like that of the Apollos 
at Athens is, indeed, in the poem, ‘‘The 
Kingdom of All Souls’; but we do not find 
him improved by the (not wholly successful) 
rhythm and metre. In short, we are all for 
law and order—that is, for some fair degree 
of uniformity and regularity—in metre and 
rhythm; and sometimes, too often, this poet 
almost wilfully disregards these principles. 
What, for instance, can you do with such a 
line as this: ‘‘Now, in mah’s estate, per- 
plexed, desolate, I looked forward and back- 
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ward through time’; or ‘‘Majestical over 
my dark form that soul of morning tow- 
ered’? We would not deny that there is an 
impression of vastness, possibly of sublim- 
ity, in the poem, “‘ What the Stars sang in the 
Desert.”’ As nobody really knows what they 
sang, a certain vagueness is admissible. 
And in “‘Beyond Good and Evil,” Mr. Wood- 
berry really makes some sort of emotional 
appeal in his description of that wild riding 
“in the dark of the spirit, a marvellous, 
marvellous way.’ There may even be a 
sufficiently good ‘‘moral”’ in such a verse as 
this, though the rhythm is a bit shaky :-— 


“When we dare neither to loose nor to bind, 
However to us things appear; 
When whatsoever in others we find, 
We shall feel neither shame nor fear; 
When we learn that to love the lowliest 
We must first salute him our peer; 
When the basest is most our brother, 
And we neither look down on nor up to an- 
other, 
The end of our ride shall be near.” 


STEPHEN Marcn’s Way. By Harry Her- 
bert Knibbs. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.25 net.—One gets the feeling 
of real woods and actual camping in this 
story of the deputy sheriff who chased a man 
into the wilderness only to nurse him through 
the small-pox and incidentally fall in love 
with his daughter. The love-story is fresh 
and human, Stephen March himself virile 
and worth while, and there is just enough 
villany in the plot to contrast effectively 
with the bracing manliness illustrated in 
primitive conditions and plenty of danger. 
Mr. Knibbs’s former book, Lost Farm 
Camp, was also a story of the Maine woods, 
evidently dearly beloved by the author, 
and that, as this, also showed that he can 
appreciate a good dog. 


Tae Book oF JupcEes. By Edward 
Lewis Curtis, Ph.D., D.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 75 cents net. 
This is one of the series entitled the Bible 
for Home and School, The purpose is to 
put the English reader in possession of the 
best results of modern scholarship in the 
form of a brief commentary on the Bible 
text. The Revised Version is printed in 
full, and the notes are’ given at the foot of 
the page. The name of Prof. Curtis, who 
before his lamented death prepared the 
greater part of this volume, sufficiently 
guarantees the scholarly character of this 
work, and those who are looking for a brief 
exposition of the interesting Hebrew story 
eannot do better than to get this volume. 


Miscellaneous. 


On May 1o Little, Brown & Co. published 
a book which will have an especial interest 
for readers of the Christian Register; namely, 
A Sunny Life, the biography of Samuel June 
Barrows, prepared by his wife, Isabel C. 
Barrows. For fifteen years he was editor of 
this paper, but it was not only as editor that 
he was known to our readers. He was writer, 
traveller, philanthropist, minister, Congress- 
man, penologist, friend. We bespeak an 
early reading for the book, of which we hope 
later to present adequate notice. 


Ginn & Co. publish two books for children 
well adapted to develop in them an intelli- 
gent interest in animals. Animals: Their 
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Relation and Use to Man (60 cents) is a 
text-book, prepared by Carolyn D. Wood 
for pupils of the grammar grades and cover- 
ing in an elementary way all the various 
forms of animal life. Each class or order is 
presented through the study of a type form, 
selected as far as possible from the domestic 
animals within the child’s range of observa- 
tion. “The love of animals is as instinctive,”’ 
says William T. Hornaday, ‘‘as the love of 
toys,” and the interest in their habits, once 
awakened, is far deeper. We think the 
writer is a little behind the times when she 
says (page 77) that fox farms have not yet 
proved successful, but this is an extremely 
minor point. The pictures are especially 
attractive and would alone draw the child 
to the study of the accompanying chapters. 
The supplementary reader, Four-footed 


SOCIAL SERVICE BULLETIN 


"THE Department of Social Service 
of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation issues regularly each month a 
publication bearing this title. Its pur- 
pose is to offer suggestions for the con- 
duct of work for the common good in 
our churches, and also to give circula- 
tion to articles of value on different 
phases of the social question, some 
original contributions, and others -re- 
prints from the magazines and the 
reports of various societies. 


No. 27 
PRISONERS’ WORK 


By E. Stace Waitin, Pa.D. 


Secretary of the National Committee on Prison 
Labor. 


An interesting and valuable article from the 
viewpoint of the new penology. The primary 
thought to-day of those who are dealing with 
lawbreakers in the modern cities is not punish- 
ment, nor vindication of the law, nor even 
the protection of society alone, although that 
is an important consideration, but the reform 
of the prisoner. The purpose of the best penal 
system is to restore the criminal to society 
as a useful and self-respecting member. The 
method by which this purpose is to be accom- 
plished is education and industry. Work is 
a fundamental necessity. The prisoner should 
be trained to some definite art which will be 
of benefit to him after his discharge. The 
interest of the prisoner must be stimulated 
and every effort made to call forth the best 
that is in him. The education gained from 
books should be related to industrial training, 
and this step under wise direction will do much 
to develop latent manhood. Benefit to the 
state also results from this plan of dealing 
with prisoners which is of great value from the 
viewpoint of administration. 


On the inside covers of the above pam= 
phlet will be found a descriptive list of 
the previous issue of the Social Service 
Bulletin. 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 
Order by “Social Service” number, not by title 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Friends (50 cents), has been prepared by 
Anna Harris Smith (Mrs. Huntington Smith), 
and in every line it speaks the power of kind- 
ness. The chapters are not didactic in 
form, and their gentle suggestions, conveyed 
through animated and interesting stories 
of children and animals, can hardly fail to 
have the effect desired by their writer, whose 
life is spent in just this work of humane 
education. 3 


PURITAN SERIES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Forty Lessons on the Psalms. 

You have done a large work in an interesting way, giving 
to teachers as well as to scholars much valuable material 
for thought and conference.—Clara Bancroft Beatley, Chair- 
man Committee on Education, Church of the Disciples, 
Boston, Mass. 20 cents each. For sale by W. B. Clarke 
Coy; 26-28 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Free Religious Association 


Forty-sixth Annual Convention 


Friday, May 23, in Ford Hall, Boston 


10.00 A. M. 


I. INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS: ‘*THE PRES- 
ENT REBIRTH OF RELIGION.” Rev. CHartzs 
W. Wenpre, D.D., of Boston, President of the Asso- 
ciati on. 

II. Braces ADDRESSES ON “A RELIGIOUS PRO= 
GRAM FOR TO-DAY 

1. A Reverent Revision of the Old and Joyous 
Acceptance of New Truth. Rev. GrorcE T. 
Smart, Pastor Congregational Church, Newton High- 
lands, Mass. 

2. A Predominant Emphasis on Social Ideals and 
Endeavors. Rev. EpwarD Cummincs, Minister 
South Congregational Church, Boston. 

3. A Stronger Sense of Personal Responsibility. 
Rev. WoopMAN Brapgury, D.D., Pastor Old Cam- 
bridge Baptist Church. 

4. A Deeper Spiritual Note. Rev. Wittiam SUL 
VAN, Minister Unitarian Church, Schenectady, N. Y. 


THE GENERAL PUBLIC IS INVITED 
THE FESTIVAL 


Dinner at 1 o’clock 
KINGSLEY HALL Ford Hall Building 


Rev. PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM will preside. 
BRIEF ADDRESSES: GENERAL TOPIC, ‘‘ THE 
FORWARD LOOK.”’ 1. In Philosophy. Prof. Ep- 
win D. Starpuck, Ph.D. 2. In Ethics. Prof. GEorcE 
C. Cox, Dartmouth. 3. In Literature. Rey. SAMUEL 
M. Croruers. 4. In Social Movements. Rev. D. 
Roy Freeman. 5. In Woman’s Uplift. Prof. Emmy 
G. Baca, Wellesley. 6. in Race Progress. Mrs. A. 
W. Hunton, Brooklyn. In Politics. Hon. Josrra 
Watxer. 8. In lniecaational Relations. Rev. 
FREDERICK Lyncu, New York Peace Society. 


Tickets to the Dinner, one dollar each, may be obtained 
by mail orin person from Miss E. H. JEwerr, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. Checks may be made payable to the 
Free Religious Association. For tickets by mail, self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope should be sent. 


ed 


Ready May 1 
International Series No. 4 


THE WORLD MISSION OF 
THE UNITARIAN FAITH 


BY 
Rey. JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND 


The Unitarians have a world-gospel.and a 
world-mission. Since we have a religious faith 
which we prize, what right have we to withhold 
it from those whom we believe it would benefit, 
and especially from those who ask it? 

There is nothing in all this world so short- 
sighted as the selfishness which would prevent 
others from attaining the happiness and peace 
which have made our own lives worth while. 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION AS 
TRACT No. 4 OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
SERIES 


Order by series and number only, not by title 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Che Bome. 
Ballade of the Baby. 


Cheeks that are dimpled and pink, 
Twin roses abloom on a spray; 
Red lips full of love to the brink; 
Soft glances that, pensive or gay, 
A world of sweet meanings convey; 
Wee fingers that flutter and cling, 
A snowdrift of crumpled array,— 
This is the baby, the king! 


What though he tips over my ink, 
And drives my five wits all astray? 
Shall I grumble, indeed, do you think, 

Because, in his innocent way, 

He wakes me long hours before day, 
And wants me to walk and to sing? 

Why not, if it pleases him, pray? 
This is, the baby, the king! 


Our fortunes they rise and they sink, 
We let the world wag as it may; 
Our lives narrow down to the chink 
That encircles his majesty. Nay, 
Our lives_and our fortunes we lay 
At his feet, with his rattle and ring, 
Content to adore him and say, 
“This is the baby, the king!” 


ENVOY. 
Prince, you may boast of your sway, 
’Tis but an ephemeral thing! 
The empire of hearts is for aye; 
This is the baby, the king. 
—Margaret Johnson. 


Tiny Hare and the First Baby. 


BY A. L. SYKES. 


The First Baby was asleep in the tree that 
was his home. 

His name was Baby Bunting. 

There weren’t any houses. 

There weren’t any stores. 

There weren’t any schools. 

There weren’t any bridges. 

There was just the big, big world and 
First Baby. 

He was swinging in his bark cradle that 
hung in the tall tree. 

He hadn’t any toys. 

He hadn’t any clothes. 

He had just his Father and his Mother and 
his cradle. 

Baby Bunting woke and cried, “‘ Ah-ah-ah! 
Eee-ee-ee!’’ which meant, ‘‘I’m cold!” 

His mother wore a dress made of fur. 
She took him in her arms and tried to warm 
him, but he cried, ‘‘Ah-ah-ah! Eee-ee-ee!”’ 
over and over. 

His Father wore only a fur coat and carried 
a stone axe. 

“T will go and get a fur coat for Baby Bunt- 
ing,’’ he said. 

“Be sure and get a very little one,” said 
Baby Bunting’s Mother, ‘“‘for Baby Bunting 
is no bigger than a rabbit.” 

“T’ll get a rabbit’s skin,”’ said Baby Bunt- 
ing’s Father, and away he went to hunt a 
rabbit. 

Behind the bushes sat dear, wee, snurry, 
furry Tiny Hare and heard every word. 

Baby Bunting cried again, ‘‘Ah-ah-ah! 
Eee-ee-ee!’’ and his Mother rocked him and 
sang,— 

“Bye, Baby Bunting, 
Father’s gone a-hunting, 
To get a little rabbit-skin, 
To wrap the Baby Bunting in.”’ 

Oh, dear, dear! When Tiny Hare heard 

that, he ran, and he ran, and he van through 
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the woods, and all the little rabbits ran after 
him, and, when they were all—thousands of 
them—in a safe place, Tiny Hare cried:— 

“Oh! Oh! Oh! Don’t any of you dare to 
show even one whisker! There is a baby in 
the woods, and he is cold, and, oh, dear, dear, 
dear! his Father has gone out with a stone 
axe to get a rabbit-skin.”’ 

Then all the little rabbits began to cry: 
“What shall us do? What shall us do?” 
and Tiny Hare said,— 

“Tl run home to Mother Hare and ask 
her.” 

So Tiny Hare and all the little rabbits— 
thousands of them—ran till they came to 
the farm where Tiny Hare lived. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” cried all those thousands of 
rabbits. 

“What in the world is the matter?”’ asked 
Mother Hare. 

“Oh, ob, oh, oh, oh!” 
thousands of rabbits. 

“You make such a noise I can’t think. 
Hush, this minute,’’ said Mother Hare. 

Then all those rabbits sat down very 
quietl -, and made their ears very straight, 
and Tiny Hare said,— 

““There’s a baby in the woods.”’ 

“YVes,”’ said Mother Hare. 

“Be belongs to Man. He hasn’t any fur,” 
said Tiny Hare. 

‘‘Well?”’ said Mother Hare. 

“‘He’s cold,” said Tiny Hare. 

““T should think he might be,’’ said Mother 
Hare. 

“He’s so cold that he cries all the time,” 
said Tiny Hare. 

““What of that?’’ asked Mother Hare. 

“His Father wants him to be warm, and 
he’s gone into the woods’’— 

“To get a rabbit-skin!’’ shouted the little 
rabbits, and they all began to cry again. 

“Stay near your homes as I do all the light 
time, and, when the dark, dark, dark comes, 
go out and get your food, and Man cannot 
see you,’ said Mother Hare, but all the 
rabbits cried,— 

“But we like to play in the light time. 
We like to run in the woods. What shall us 
do?”’ 

“Hush!” said Father Hare, very low and 
deep. ‘‘Do not wake me any more to-day,” 
and he shut his eyes and put his ears down, 
and away ran all those rabbits into the woods. 
They met a flock of sheep in the woods, and 
after it strayed a tired white lamb. 

“Look at his coat, how soft and warm! 
Why can’t Man take his coat for the Baby?” 
said Tiny Hare, and then—what do you think 
those rabbits did? 

They ran and they ran around that white 
lamb until he was too dizzy to follow the 
flock, and then they made him run far and 
far till he was caught in the thorn bushes 
under the very tree where the First Baby 
hung in his bark cradle, crying, ‘‘ Ah-ah-ah! 
Eee-ee-ee!”’ 

““Maa-maa!’’ cried the lamb, and Baby 
Bunting’s Mother ran to him. She saw the 
bits of long, white fleece on the thorn bushes, 
and she thought of a beautiful plan. She 
got her sharp stone knife, and cut the white 
woolly coat from that little lamb, and he was 
glad, and away he ran after his mother. 

All day long Baby Bunting’s Mother 
combed and spun the white wool, and by 
and by the Man came. 

“T did not find a rabbit in all the wild 
woods,” he said. 


cried all those 
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Then the Mother held up a little shirt she 
had made from the fleece of the lamb. 

“How soft! How fine!’”’ said the Man, 
and they put the little shirt on Baby Bunting. 

How warm it was! How comfy! It 
fitted him just as well as the fur of a rabbit. 
Baby Bunting was glad. He did not cry 
another minute. He shut his eyes and went 
fast asleep. 

Then Tiny Hare and all those little rabbits, 
who had seen every single thing from behind 
the thorn bushes, ran, hop, skip and jump, 
and they were not afraid in those woods 
any more. 
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When- Mrs. @ Toole was Kind. 


Mrs.'O’Toole was so busy making Thanks- 
giving outfits for nine children, she scarcely 
had time to look up when her mother came in 
the sitting room to close the damper in the 
stove-pipe. 

Most of the time Mrs. O’Toole was Aunt 
Carolyn’s little girl Nellie; but on Saturdays 
Nellie became Mrs. O’Toole the minute the 
dishes were washed, the dusting done and the 
lamps cleaned. Perhaps the reason Mrs. 
O’Toole was obliged to work so hard on 
Saturdays was because she had so little time 
to be Mrs. O’Toole. Any mother knows it 
would take time to look after nine children 
properly. 

There was Aileen with a broken nose, who 
needed a new bonnet besides a new dress to 
wear to grandma’s on Thanksgiving Day. 
Bridget’s rag arms had to be sewed on before 
she could even be allowed to lean against 
the plaything-box to have a dress fitted. 
Norah and Katie were a problem: they were 
china twins and rather large. Large twins 
require more material for their clothes than 
other children, because twins must be dressed 
alike. Mrs. O’Toole didn’t know how to 
manage two coats from one small strip of 
pink linen. Maggie, too, caused Mrs. 
O’Toole to feel a bit discouraged. A beauti- 
ful bisque Maggie with real hair and eye- 
lashes should have a white dress trimmed with 
lace. There was plenty of white material 
in Mrs. O’Toole’s treasure box, but lace was 
nearly gone. Becky and Nancy always 
looked well in left-overs, and Tommy, being 
a boy doll and rag at that, could get along 
with almost anything. 

“Well, Mrs. O’Toole, how are you getting 
along with your sewing?’’ mother inquired, 
as she snipped a dead leaf from a pink gera- 
nium plant and turned the fuchsia toward 
the sunlight. 

“Slowly, I thank you, and I shall be glad 
when it is time for these children to take 
their naps. It isn’t easy to plan clothes with 
nine children asking questions and bumping 
their heads and crying around.” 

“At that moment the telephone rang. 
‘Shall I answer it?’’ inquired Mrs. O’Toole, 
most politely. 

“No, you keep at work,’ advised the 
mother. “I have my little girl’s clothes in 
order, stockings and all.” 

“You have only one,” 
O’Toole. 

“T am sorry,” replied mother, when she 
came back in the sitting-room after talking 
with Aunt Emma over the telephone. “I 
am exceedingly sorry, Mrs. O’Toole; but, if 
you wish to be kind to your Aunt Aggie, you 
will have to leave your sewing and go over 
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there on an errand. You could run over 
there and back in twenty minutes.” 

“What for?” inquired Mrs. O’Toole in 
tones that sounded like Aunt Carolyn’s little 
girl when she was cross. 

“Because Uncle Peter’s mother and father 
are going there to dinner—that is why Aunt 
Emma telephoned. She says if Aunt Aggie 
knew they were coming, she would try to get 
her Saturday work out of the way and get a 
more elaborate dinner. Now Mrs. O’Toole, 
it would be such a kindness for you to run 
over and tell Aunt Aggie—she wouldn’t like 
to be surprised.” 

“Of course I’ll go,” agreed Mrs. O’Toole; 
“but I wish Aunt Emma hadn’t telephoned. 
I haven’t a minute to spare with nine chil- 
dren to get ready for a Thanksgiving dinner 
and only one Saturday left after this one,— 
but Tl go!” 

The cat winked at Mrs. O’Toole’s mother, 
and Mrs. O’Toole’s mother winked back at 
the cat. Possibly both knew that Mrs. 
O’Toole would be good-natured again in a 
minute. 

When Aunt Aggie glanced out of the pantry 
window and saw a red-cheeked little girl 
coming across lots, she ran to meet her. 

‘Oh, Mrs. O’Toole,”’ said she (the relatives 
all knew that Aunt Carolyn’s little Nellie 
was Mrs. O’Toole on Saturdays), “I ought 
not to leave the churning for a minute, but 
I have been wishing and wishing that you 
would come over this morning. Helen told 
her music teacher about your nine children, 
and yesterday, when she drove out here to 
give Helen her lesson, she brought a big box 
full of silks and velvets and ribbons and yards 
of white lace, all for you!” 

“Silks and velvets and white laces!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. O’Toole. ‘Oh, I can’t wait 
to see them.” 

“And I can’t wait to show them to you!”’ 
declared Aunt Aggie. 

Mrs. O’Toole was so excited over the con- 
tents of that box she almost forgot her errand. 
That mother of nine said, “‘Oh, Oh!”’ so often, 
it is a wonder her mouth didn’t stay round 
until church time the next day. 

“T guess,” observed Aunt Carolyn’s little 
Nellie, at last, ‘‘I guess I am good and glad 
I came over here this morning to tell you that 
Aunt Emma telephoned that Uncle Peter’s 
father and mother are coming here to dinner 
to your house.” 

“Uncle Peter’s father and mother coming 
here to dinner!” repeated Aunt Aggie. 
“Then I must go to work, especially with 
Helen away. Why, the house looks like the 
fair-grounds the day after the county fair! 
And I wouldn’t have Uncle Peter’s mother 
catch me so upset for anything—there is 
never a speck of dust in her house! And I 
must have a custard pie for dinner—they 
like custard pie! Oh, you dear child, I am 
so thankful to you for being kind enough to 
come over here to tell me.” 

“So am I,’”’ agreed Mrs. O’Toole, “and I 
wish I hadn’t been a little speck cross about 
leaving my sewing. Now I must go home to 
the children as fast as I can go!” 

Mrs. O’Toole’s children behaved as well 
as they looked on Thanksgiving Day at 
grandma’s, and that is saying a great deal, 
considering that the twins wore blue velvet 
coats and Maggie O’Toole’s white dress was 
fluffy with lace frills. 

As for Mrs. O’Toole, she became so fond of 
sewing and of being kind that she gathered 
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orphan dolls from all the neighbors’ attics 
and had dressmaking parties every afternoon 
and Saturday before Christmas, that the 
orphans might go well dressed to a Children’s 
hospital in Uncle Peter’s mother’s town. 
Those hospital dolls were called “Mrs. 
O’Toole’s children” ever after—Frances 
Margaret Fox, in the Presbyterian Banner. 


The Star. 


Karl and Dora and Peter and Dot were 
making their first visit to Grandmother 
Neilson, whom they had never seen. Grand- 
mother looked dear and sweet, but she was 
a stranger, and they felt a little afraid of 
her. Besides, mother had told them they 
must not worry grandmother, and they were 
not at all sure what would worry her and what 
would not; so all day long they tiptoed about 
and spoke in low voices, and they were home- 
sick and unhappy. 

After supper grandmother went to see a 
neighbor. The moment that the door closed 
behind her the children brightened. 

“Tet’s go out and play!” cried Karl. 
“This is a splendid house for bear,—one back 
porch, one front porch, and two side porches 
Tl be the bear,” he added, and growled 
savagely. 

With a great show of fear the others ran 
to the back porch. ‘The game was to try to 
run from one porch to another without being 
caught by the bear, who might be lurking 
behind the nearest bush. It was very ex- 
citing, for you could never tell just where the 
bear was until he jumped out with a terrify- 
ing noise. ‘The fun grew wilder and wilder; 
and presently Dora and Peter, who were 
running round the house in opposite direc- 
tions, came together with a crash just as 
Karl sprang upon them from the little honey- 
suckle arbor, and all three fell on a tall plant, 
and broke it down quite flat. 

“T believe it’s the plant that grandma’s 
brother from Arizona—the one that she’s so 
fond of!”’ gasped Dora, as she picked her- 
self up. 

“Tt’ll be dark when she gets back,” said 
Peter, ‘‘and perhaps she’ll think that a cow 
came in and broke it.” 

The fun was all gone from their hearts and 
the laughter from their faces. They huddled 
together on the back porch, unhappy and 
homesick again. 

“Took! Look!” 
“The star! The star! 
could see it, too.” 

The setting sun had left a crimson color 
in the sky, and just at the edge of the glow, 
where the crimson shaded off into the dark- 
ening blue above, there glimmered a faint 
white spark that they knew was the even- 
ing star. It brightened as they gazed, and 
presently they could see the tiny, glittering 
points of light round its edge. It was indeed 
the same star they had watched at home so 
often,—the same star here and the same in 
Colorado, where mother was. How strange, 
and yet how dear, the thought was! It made 
them feel less lonesome and afraid. 

Presently a long ray of light shot across 
the grass from the sitting-room window. 
Karl looked round at it, and then fixed his 
eyes on the star again. 

“She’s home,” he said presently. “I 
guess we'd better go and tell her how it hap- 
pened.” 


Dora cried, suddenly. 
Mother said that she 
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““Won’t she be provoked?” asked Peter, 
doubtfully. 

“T don’t know,” said Karl. ‘Mother 
never blamed us when we didn’t mean to. 
Grandmother may, but I think we ought to 
tell her. I believe mother would want us 
tor? 

So with beating hearts and shaky knees 
they rose and crept through the dark hall. 

“We've done a dreadful thing,” Karl said 
bravely. “You know that plant that you 


“|said your brother brought from Arizona? 


We were playing bear, and we all ran into it 
and broke it.’’ 

Grandmother took Dora’s hand and looked 
at it gravely. ‘‘ Where are the scratches?” 
she asked. ‘‘The cactus was covered with 
thorns, you know.” 

“Why,.so it was!’’ said Dora, with a look 
of relief. ‘“‘I’d forgotten what it was like.” 

“T wonder what it was we smashed?” 
said Karl. 

“T hope it was the bunch of cannas I’ve 
been asking grandpa to dig up. ‘There are 
too many plants there,” grandmother re- 
plied. 

She spoke so kindly and smiled so sweetly 
that Dot scrambled up into her lap, and 
Dora crept up and leaned against her chair. 

“We'll dig it up, grandmother!” said Karl. 
joyfully. “We'll dig it up to-morrow, 
Peter and I can dig like anything!” —Mary 
M. Parks, in Youth's Companion. 


Gentlemanly Dogs. 


While taking a stage trip between Monti- 
cello and Burnside, Ky., I rode with the 
driver. At a midway point on our trip I 
noticed ahead of us a young kitten, and was 
also surprised that it did not move as we 
approached it. The cat was too young to 
realize its danger; and, when we were almost 
upon it, a large dog, which had been standing 
watching some men at work, saw the kitten, 
and leaped into the middle of the road. He 
hesitated a moment, apparently realizing that 
his sharp teeth might hurt it. Then, jump- 
ing behind the kitten, he literally boosted 
it out of the road with his nose, and, when it 
was out of danger, returned to watch the 
men.—Our Dumb Animals. 


“Papa,” said little Minnie, “won’t you 
please to pat that doggie for me, and see if 
he will bite?” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Samdayeacnanke are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office, 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 877 children. 

The work has in two years increased 38%, 

Bequests and donations from edgkia much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS, 
Vice-PresENT, J. FOSTER BUSH M.D, 
Crzex, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 


Drrectors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Phili 
De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Ki 
Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Gen. Sxc., 279 Tremont St, 
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Che Cnitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice. 


Why the Sunday Night Meeting of 
the Fellowship goes to Ford Hall. 


The Sunday night meeting of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice has for all but 
one year of its history been held in the 
Arlington Street Church. Last year it was 
apparent to the officers of the Fellowship 
that the consent of the church was very 
reluctantly given. This year, when they 
again asked for the use of the church, they 
were told, after weeks of delay and after 
being asked to submit their programme, that 
the programme submitted was more suited 
to a secular hall than to a church, and the 
Fellowship was asked to seek another place 
by the officials of the church. Foreseeing 
that some such action would be taken from 
the previous correspondence, the officers of 
the Fellowship had reserved Ford Hall, and, 
when the letter came from the chairman ot 
the Trustees of the Arlington Street Church 
refusing the use of the church, Ford Hall 
was definitely engaged. Several days later a 
cordial invitation to use the South Congre- 
gational Church for the Sunday evening 
meeting and the Thursday one came from its 
minister, Mr. Cummings. The .Executive 
Committee of the Fellowship voted almost 
unanimously that it was impossible, as a 
matter of honor, to withdraw from the defi- 
nite engagement of Ford Hall. 

The annual meeting, which has been held 
on Thursday of Anniversary Week in the 
Arlington Street Chapel, it seems best to 
transfer to the Bulfinch Place Chapel, en- 
gaged when Ford Hall was. 

The programme of the meeting which the 
Arlington Street Church refused to enter- 
tain includes a speech on the “Single Tax,” 
by H. Martin Williams, one of the reading 
clerks of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives; a speech on “‘Socialism,”’ by Mrs. 
Rose Pastor Stokes; and one on ‘‘Woman 
Suffrage,’’ by Miss Inez Milholland. 

This entire matter shows that a real and 
great issue is at stake. Those in the Unita- 
rian denomination who feel that there is a 
place inside our churches for the discussion 
of the great burning questions of the day, 
and the attempts at solving those problems, 
find an element, and a strong and firmly 
entrenched element, of Unitarianism which 
declares that it has no place for them. . There 
is little wonder that many of the men who 
feel the social impulse feel that there is no 
place within the Unitarian denomination for 
its expression. The Fellowship for Social 
Justice has found itself requested by the 
Programme Committee of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, both this year and last, 
to give up its Sunday night meeting for some 
other meeting that they might arrange for 
that night. The Fellowship, after discover- 
ing the possibility of that night and develop- 
ing it, has naturally been loath to yield, but 
it has been made to feel that it is persona 
non grata with many of the strongest ele 
ments of the Unitarian body. 

The advantage of being in Ford Hall, with 
its atmosphere of freedom and catholicity, 
and appreciation of present-day religious and 
social movements, is great; but it is a pity 
and a shame that this impulse for social 
regeneration within our ranks is driven to 
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Baptist auspices, and is made to feel that 
strong Unitarian groups have no sympathy 
whatever with it. The invitation from the 
South Congregational Church, which shows 
the spirit of Edward Everett Hale and of 
Edward Cummings, saves the situation from 
being wholly hopeless; but the whole unfort- 
unate affair is making many a man ask if 
the only social impulse that can receive any 
official recognition or warm welcome within 
Unitarian ranks is the ladylike, eminently 
respectable philanthropic type, which asks no 
searching questions. 

There can be no question as to the deci- 
sion which living men make between being 
within a Unitarianism which has no place in 
its churches for the discussion of living 
themes and human needs, and being with- 
out in the world of freedom and humanity 
and life. It will be an evil day when they 
are forced to make this choice. 

EDGAR SWAN WIERS. 


The Ford Hall Meeting. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Much the most striking article in the May 
issue of the Unitarian Advance is the vehe- 
ment appeal.of Rev. John Haynes Holmes 
to the Unitarian denomination to rescue Rev. 
Edgar Swan Wiers, president of the Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice, from the brutal tyr- 
anny of the Boston Unitarians. Such zeal 
and enthusiasm would be admirable in a great 
cause, but in the present instance his passion 
has been roused by his unfortunate misin- 
terpretation of a trivial incident which has 
been distorted out of all proportion. Our 
friend Holmes so closely resembles Don 
Quixote valiantly tilting at the windmill, 
under the impression that it is a giant, that 
one hardly knows whether to laugh or cry. 
Since he eagerly calls for light in the dark 
places, let us turn it on. 

In the first place, one might remind Mr. 
Holmes that, just as one “‘cannot indict a 
whole nation,’ so he cannot fairly indict all 
the Unitarians of a city with many Unita- 
rian churches for what he considers the high 
crime and misdemeanor of one Prudential 
Committee. One might further remind him 
that Boston Unitarians have .no desire to 
“insult”? Mr. Wiers, who, during the past 
winter, has preached to at least two Boston 
congregations with great acceptability, and 
that, even if Mr. Wiers had been insulted 
by the letters addressed to him by the Ar- 
lington Street Church, Mr. Holmes was not 
thereby justified in putting into public print 
an article far more insulting to a large body 
of innocent people. But the best answer 
to Mr. Holmes’s article is a simple statement 
of the facts, and, lest the undersigned be 
supposed to be prejudiced by past or present 
Bostonian associations, let me state that 
I have never had any connections with the 
Arlington Street Church; that I have been 
a member of the Fellowship for Social Justice 
since its beginning,—indeed, for a time I was 
an officer; and that I have had pastorates 
of several years’ duration in the Lower South 
and Middle West. I have spent a longer 
time away from New England, and at greater 
distance, than has Mr. Holmes, and I think 
I can hold Boston off at arm’s length, and 
scrutinize both its virtues and its eccentric- 
ities as dispassionately as he. 

What has, in fact, happened this spring? 
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Mr. Wiers applied to -Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham for the use of the Arlington 
Street Church on Sunday evening, May 18, 
for the Fellowship public meeting, announc- 
ing the following speakers on its programme: 
Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes, on ‘‘Socialism”’; 
Miss Inez Milholland, on ‘‘ Woman Suffrage”’; 
and Mr. H. Martin Williams, on the ‘‘Single 
Tax.’’ As Mr. Holmes says, the Arlington 
Street Church has for several years past 
generously opened its doors to the Fellowship, 
in spite of the fact that the Fellowship has 
no more claim upon its hospitality than has 
any one of a dozen other Unitarian societies. 
This year a number of the congregation came 
to Mr. Frothingham and said, “If we are 
to have any meeting in the church that 
Sunday evening, cannot we have a religious 
service?’”’ That was a perfectly legitimate 
request for a congregation to make, and the 
Fellowship can hardly claim that the pro- 
gramme of its public meeting can, in any 
usual sense of the words, be called a religious 
service. Accordingly Mr. Frothingham con- 
sulted the other members of the Programme 
Committee of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation to see if by some rearrangement of 
its programme for Anniversary Week a plan 
satisfactory to all concerned could be evolved. 
The Anniversary Week programme each year 
requires careful planning so as to dovetail 
into one another meetings of many organiza- 
tions with due regard to the wishes of each, 
and it is always the result of mutual conces- 
sions. The Programme Committee offered 
the only compromise possible, saying that, 
in order to meet the wishes of the Arlington 
Street congregation for a religious service 
on Sunday night, the American Unitarian 
Association would be willing to hold its 
missionary meeting if the Fellowship would 
take Monday night. The officers of the 
Fellowship saw fit to interpret this offer 
as an endeavor to crowd out the Fellowship’s 
meeting, and refused to accept it. Mr. 
Frothingham then referred the question 
again to the Prudential Committee of his 
church, which decided that, if the Fellowship 
insisted upon holding its meeting upon Sun- 
day night, instead of making possible the 
kind of service which the church desired, it 
had better go elsewhere. The letter which 
Mr. Little wrote to Mr. Wiers, and which 
Mr. Holmes quoted, is a frank, businesslike 
statement of this decision. 

To interpret this decision as an insult to 
Mr. Wiers, or to the Fellowship, or to the 
denomination, is simply an evidence of hyste- 
ria. It was the natural result of the unwill- 
ingness of the officers of the Fellowship to 
co-operate in the endeavor to secure the con- 
venience of all concerned. To use it as a 
text for the charge that Boston Unitarians in 
the mass are hopelessly inhospitable to new 
ideas is worse than foolish. To do so ignores 
the generous hospitality of previous years and 
the offer of hospitality made this year by 
another Boston church. To declaim against 
the iniquity of Unitarians being obliged to 
use Ford Hall becomes laughable when one 
remembers that the American Unitarian As- 
sociation last year held its own reception and 
missionary meeting in the same Ford Hall; 
that the Free Religious Association did like- 
wise; and that both bodies will presumably 
use that convenient meeting-place frequently 
in the future. 

Finally, it is entirely unnecessary to make 
this episode an occasion tor a new war on 
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behalf of free speech. No Boston Unitarians 
want to suppress free speech. Nobody has 
tried to prevent the Fellowship from holding 
its meeting and speaking its mind. All that 
the half-dozen Boston Unitarians involved 
did ask was a reasonable consideration on the 
part of the Fellowship for the wishes of the 
people whose hospitality it sought and a 
fraternal spirit of co-operation in planning 
for the convenience of the greatest number. 
Mr. Holmes’s denunciation springs from his 
misinterpretation of so simple a situation 
as this. 

It should be unnecessary to append any 
moral. HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 

Curcaco, Ill., May 8, 1913. 
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The Need of Unitarian Loyalty. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

As a lover of the truth as determined by 
the evidence; as a devotee of that freedom of 
thinking and of utterance by which alone 
truth is discovered and disseminated; as 
a Unitarian who loves that faith because, 
despite its shortcomings, ‘‘ever young for 
liberty,’ it, almost unaided, has ‘‘made way 
for liberty’’; and as a loyal member of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, who 
sees in that fellowship an efficient agent for 
putting into practice, untrammelled by parish 
restraints, some of the noble ideals of the 
liberal faith, I most earnestly protest against 
the unqualified attacks made by those who 
ought to realize that, while they proclaim 
the ‘‘acceptable year of the Lord,’”’ they also 
should have some regard for the attitude into 
which they force their colaborers in the cause 
of truth and justice. What may be (and 
certainly is) true of some Unitarians is just as 
surely not true of a// Unitarians. The social 
abuses and the economic injustice against 
which so many of us are arrayed is due not 
primarily to any particular church. These 


* iniquities are caused by the artificial condi- 


tions which this age, regardless of religion 
and churches, has set up,—privilege, irrespon- 
sibility, and conspiracy, in violation of nat- 
ural, moral, and common law. All of us are 
enmeshed in it; all of us are responsible for 
it,—Unitarians as much so, and no more so, 
than others. Unitarianism stands for truth, 
for justice, for liberty, for noble activity. If 
some in our churches, as in many other com- 
munions, putting property first and man- 
hood second, have proved recreant, it is to 
be deplored and denounced. But the fact 
remains that liberalism, not evangelicalism, 
is the leader and defender of human progress. 
Its principles hold each individual morally 
responsible for his own acts, while its oppo- 
nents still teach the immorality of vicarious 
salvation,—a doctrine, by the way, that is 
far more responsible for social and economic 
evil than the omissions, or even most of the 
overt acts, of Unitarians. None can feel 
more keenly than the writer the unjust limi- 
tations placed upon free utterance by our 
churches. Yet such degree of liberty as we 
do enjoy we owe, very largely, to our own 
church. Were our places of worship de- 
stroyed, who, pray, would fight for and de- 
fend liberty of thought and utterance? As 
a faithful Unitarian and loyal member of the 
Fellowship for Social Justice, I shall help, 
usher, and take up the collection at the Ford 
Hall meeting, and do so just because I hold in- 
estimably dear that freedom of thought and 
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speech which is characteristic of the Unita- 
rian ideal. In all likelihood, however,—as 
has been the case at the former meetings of 
the Fellowship,—I shall not agree with the 
most that will be said at Ford Hall that 
night, but I believe in suppressing nothing. 
Let all speak the truth as they see it. Let 
disinterested evidence determine its quality. 
Let none insult his brother by demanding 
silence in serious matters. So believing, I 
shall gladly do such little service as I am able 
in work with my brethren of the Fellowship, 
but with deep regret, in this instance, that 
the management refused the invitation to 
meet in the church honored by the long work 
of one who was ever young, not only for lib- 
erty, but as well for social justice and human 
welfare. He and the place hallowed by his 
labors are ours: we are not of Ford Hall. 


A. W. LITTLEFIELD. 
NeEEpHAM, Mass. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


The Meadville Summer School. 


Announcements of the Meadville Summer 
Institute are in the printer’s hands and will 
soon be ready for distribution. ‘They take 
the form, this year, of an eight-page booklet, 
with half-tone pictures of the Theological 
School buildings and a glimpse of the sur- 
rounding country: As many know, the 
campus where the meetings are held is of 
unusual attraction, providing a delightful 
place to pass a midsummer fortnight. At 
Meadville, as at the Shoals, climate, scenery, 
congenial associations, and companionship 
in high thinking make a combination of 
attractions unsurpassed. At the Shoals 
the scenery is finer, but at, Meadville the 
academic surroundings are superior. In 
both, conditions are such as to provide that 
preparation and inspiration which make 
for more efficient Sunday-school work. 

The Meadville programme for this reason 
is especially rich. Prof. Christie will give ten 
daily lectures on ‘‘The History of Protes- 
tantism,’’ in which field he is recognized 
as an authority. His lectures at previous 
Summer Schools have been of unusual in- 
terest. His purpose this year is to set forth 
in outline the development of our religion, 
giving a clearer understanding of the mean- 
ing of our liberal faith in its relation to other 
faiths and to the past. 

A new instructor appears among us this 
year, Prof. Margaret E. Cross of the Sophie 
Newcomb College, the woman’s college of 
Tulane University in New Orleans. Miss 
Cross is at the head of the Department of 
Education in that college, is active in Uni- 
versity Extension work in Louisiana, and 
is a leading influence in the South in all that 
makes for progress. She will speak daily 
for ten days on ‘‘The Art of Teaching.” 
This course is the most practical help we 
have so far offered our teachers, and it is 
good news that it is to be in part repeated 
at the Shoals. After two introductory 
lectures on the elements that make a good 
lesson and the way to select and impart 
these, she will take up specific lessons in 
the Beacon Series, analyze and criticise them, 
and show how they can best be presented. 
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Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck, who needs no 
introduction either at Meadville or in the 
East, will give a series of five daily lectures 
during the first week on his favorite topic, 
“The Religion of Growing Life.’ The suc- 
cess of his recent two weeks’ course at the 
Meadville Theological School is widely 
known and will attract many to this Summer 
Institute. 

Rev. Florence Buck, associate secretary 
of this department, will give four lectures 
on the use of the Bible, showing what we 
of the liberal faith can most profitably use 
and how we can use it, and one on “The 
Service of Worship.”” On the latter sub- 
ject Miss Buck has collected a large amount 
of material, in anticipation of the new book 
of Sunday-school hymns and services that 
must soon be compiled. Miss Buck will 
be on familiar ground at Meadville, as she 
is a graduate of that school and taught there 
at the first session of the Summer Institute. 

Rev. William I. Lawrance will be in at- 
tendance during the whole session, having 
charge of the entire programme. He will 
hold conferences and will advise with teachers 
and parents regarding courses of lessons 
and books of educative interest to children 
and of guidance to adults. In addition to 
a full display of the publications of the 
Department of Religious Education, be will 
have on exhibition many books of stories 
and about story-telling, and others on teach- 
ing, Sunday-school management, and child- 
guidance. 

Miss Mary Lawrance, a graduate of the 
Tuckerman School, will give a lecture on 
“The Work of a Superintendent,” pointing 
out what a director of instruction can do, 
and one on “The Art of Story-telling.”’ 
The latter is to be followed by a series of 
gatherings for practice in telling stories. 
Miss Lawrance, who has been placed in 
charge of the social features of the Institute, 
will also give free daily lessons in simple 
folk-dancing and educative games, in which 
art she has been a student of Miss Hill at 
Wellesley and of Mrs. J. J. Storrow. 

Evening lectures and entertainments will 
also be given. These are arranged day by 
day, utilizing the material at hand, which 
is always abundant and adequate. In all, 
the session promises to be one of the most 
interesting and helpful we have so far held. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Annual Meeting. 


The seventeenth annual meeting of the 
Young People’s Religious Union will be held 
in the South Congregational Church, Boston, 
Mass., corner of Exeter and Newbury Streets, 
on Thursday of Anniversary Week, May 22. 
The afternoon session, commencing at two 
o’clock, will be given over to reports, matters 
of policy, and routine business. A reception 
in the parlors will follow from five to six 
o’clock, after which the Boston Federation 
will serve refreshments to the delegates to 
the afternoon meeting. 

At half-past seven o’clock the usual even- 
ing meeting will take place in the church 
auditorium, to which the public is most cord- 
ially invited. There will be a brief devo- 
tional service conducted by the retiring 
president, Rev. Dudley Hays Ferrell, fol- 
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lowed by two addresses, one by Rev. Sydney 
B. Snow of King’s Chapel, in Boston, Mass., 
“A-Young People’s Faith,”’ and the other by 
Rev. Charles A. Wing of Concord, N.H., 
on ‘Christian Fellowship.” Music will be 
furnished by a chorus from the Boston Feder- 
ation, under the direction of Mr. William 
Weston, the organist of the Quincy Church. 

Due notice of this meeting, with delegates’ 
tickets, has already been sent to all our 
unions; but any further information, rela- 
tive to these meetings, will gladly be fur- 
nished on application. We shall be glad to 
see large delegations present at both sessions. 

Following its usual custom, the Boston 
Federation, through its Hospitality Com- 
mittee, offers entertainment over Thursday 
night to delegates finding it impossible to 
return home. Replies to its invitation 
should be sent immediately in order to facili- 
tate the placing of the guests. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rev. William Pearce, formerly of the Bap- 
tist Fellowship, having satisfied the Sub- 
committee for the Pacific States, has been 
duly admitted to Fellowship and is hereby 
recommended to the confidence of our 
churches. ‘Thomas L. Eliot, Earl M. Wilbur, 
for the Pacific States Committee. 


Rey. Alfred Nathan Raven, formerly of 
the Presbyterian Fellowship, having satisfied 
the Sub-committee for the Pacific States, 
has been duly admitted to Fellowship, and 
is hereby recommended to the confidence of 
our churches. Thomas IL. Eliot, Earl M. 
Wilbur, tor the Pacific States Committee. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Bulfinch Place Church, 
Rev. Christopher R. Eliot: A large and 
delightful summer home has been offered to 
the Eliot Circle for vacation uses. It is 
situated on Lake Cochickewick, North 
Andover, where there are wide fields, plenty 
of trees, and pleasant country roads. The 
house has spacious kitchens, dining-rooms, 
and parlors, with bedroom accommodations 
for a family of about fifteen persons. It is 
well furnished and has wide piazzas. ‘The 
members of Eliot Circle are enthusiastic about 
it and are sure it will do much good. The 
Women’s Alliance held two meetings during 
April, with Rev. Charles F. Dole and Rev. 
Louis C. Dethlefs as speakers. The last 
meeting of the season was held May 7, at 
11 o’clock A.M. Luncheon followed the 
election of officers. The Sphinx Club closed 
its season of Saturday classes on April 12, 
with an exhibition. There was a programme 
of music and recitations by the pupils, and 
specimens of sewing, embroidery, and sloyd 
were shown. A temperance poster was dis- 
played for a few days on the church bulletin 
board, until the rain destroyed it 


Bats, N.H.—AIl Souls’ Church: The 
Women’s Alliance will hold a sale of fancy 
articles and aprons in the church parlor at 
some time the first of August. Any articles 
contributed would be gratefully received by 
Mrs. B. F. Randall, secretary. 


Concorp, N.H.—Second Congregational 
(Unitarian) Society, Rev. Charles A. Wing: 
The annual May Festival has become so 
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firmly established that it might almost be 
looked upon as a municipal event. For 
fifty-four years little Concordians have made 
their début at this party where the tiniest 
toddler is always the belle. Last Thursday, 
at the Auditorium, the grand march-of hun- 
dreds of small folk was followed by a stage 
spectacle called ‘‘The Idylls of Woodland,”’ 
which was charming with fairies, dancers, 
and the winding of a maypole. A king’s 
children were lost in the good old-fashioned 
way; but Spring, Dawn, nymphs, foresters, 
and milkmaids watched over their safe re- 
turn, which was celebrated by festive groups 
in the costumes of different nations. Booths 
for the sale of flowers, grabs, and candy were 
around the hall, and at the parish house, 
conveniently near, supper was served on the 
cafeteria plan in a dining-room attractive 
with Dutch effects. The evening enter- 
tainment consisted of beautiful and finished 
tableaux illustrating “Marjorie Daw,” and 
these were given at intervals during the effec- 
tive reading of the text of the story to the 
audience. General dancing was then en- 
joyed till midnight. 


LAWRENCE, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. H. Van Ommeren: Mr. Van 
Ommeren is delivering a series of sermons 
during May on ‘‘The Bible Doctrine of the 
Future Life.” Over two thousand sermons 
and over two hundred copies of the Christian 
Register were sent out by the secretary of the 
Post-office Mission since May, 1912. The 
average attendance of the Women’s Alliance 
was over fifty during the past year. Speakers 
have addressed them as follows: Rev. E. A. 
Horton, D.D., of Boston, Rev. Charles 
Fleischer, D.D., of Boston, Rev. Edward D. 
Johnson of Salem, Rev. Florence Buck of 
Boston, Mrs. Bernard Sheridan of Lawrence, 
Mrs. Caroline Dodge of Beverly. The Al- 
liance raised three hundred dollars during 
the year ending May 1, 1913. 


Anniversary Week Programme. 


May 19-23, 1913. 


Unless otherwise designated, all meetings 
are open to the public. 


HOSPITALITY. 


Room 3 of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation Building will be open each day from 
8 a.M. to 7 P.M. All are invited to register 
(Boston and home address) upon arrival. 

Iuncheon will be served daily at Bul- 
finch Place Church, from 12.30 to 1.30 P.M., 
and the King’s Chapel Club will serve supper 
at 102 Chestnut Street on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day afternoons from 5 to 7. 

On Monday afternoon, at the South Con- 
gregational Church, at 4 p.m., the Alliance 
tenders a reception to the retiring president, 
Miss Low, to which all are invited. 

On Tuesday, from five o’clock to seven, the 
Children’s Mission will keep open house at 
its rooms, 279 Tremont Street. Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry M. Williams, Rev. and Mrs. 
Christopher R. Eliot, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Parker B. Field will receive the many friends 
of the Mission. Light refreshments will be 
served. 

The Boston Federation entertains the 


delegates to the afternoon meeting of the! 


Young People’s Religious Union at supper at 
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the South Congregational Church, on Thurs- 
day evening. 

The Boston Young Men’s Christian Union 
extends the hospitality of its rooms, 48 Boyl- 
ston Street; to members and friends through- 
out the week. 

Through the courtesy of the trustees of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, free ad- 
mission throughout the week will be given 
to our guests. Open daily from 9 a.m. to 
5 P.M. 

Sunpay, May 18, 

There will be services in all the Unitarian 
Churches of Greater Boston, conducted by 
local or visiting ministers. 

8 p.m. At Ford Hall, public meeting of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 
Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, president, will preside. 
Addresses by Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes, New 
York City, “Socialism”; Miss Inez Mil- 
holland, New York City, ‘‘Woman’s Suf- 
frage’; Mr. H. Martin Williams, Washing- 
ton, D.C., ‘Single Tax.” 


Monpay, May 19. 

9 a.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. Will- 
iam R. Cole of Cohasset, Mass. 

10.30 A.M. Annual meeting of the Minis- 
terial Union in Channing Hall. Address by 
Rev. Paul Harris Drake. 

2.30 P.M. Public meeting of the National 
Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women at the South Congrega- 
tional Church (corner Exeter and Newbury 
Streets). Devotional service, led by Rev. 
James De Normandie. Addresses by Rev. 
Edgar Swan Wiers, Montclair, N.J., “Youth 
and Religion’”’; Miss Laura Donnell, Orange, 
N.J., “The Junior Alliance”; Rev. Anna Gar- 
lin Spencer, New York, N.Y., “Youth and 
Morals.”’ 

4P.M. Sixth annual meeting of the Uni 
tarian Service Pension Society in Channing 


.|, Hall. 


5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church, 
corner Berkeley and Marlboro Streets. Rev. 
A.M. Lord, D.D., of Worcester in charge. 

7.30 P.M. Public meeting in Arlington 
Street Church. Subject, ‘““The Call of the 
Hour to Protestant Christianity.’”’ Speakers: 
Rev. Lee S. McCollester, D.D., Dean of 
Crane Theological School, Tufts College; 
Rev. George A. Gordon, D.D.; Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D. 


Turspay, May 20. 

9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be in commemoration of the 
ministers of the Unitarian fellowship who 
have died during the year. The address will 
be given by Rev. Seth C. Beach, D.D., of 
Watertown, Mass. 

10 A.M. Highty-eighth annual meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association in Tre- 
mont Temple. Delegates and life members 
will be admitted by ticket to the floor. The 
galleries will be open to the public. 

The morning session will begin with a de- 
votional service, conducted by Rev. Frank 
A. Powell of Manchester, N.H. The meet- 
ing will be opened for the introduction of 
business and resolutions and the appointment 
of committees. The secretary will make his 
Annual Report, and the treasurer will present 
his Annual Statement. Addresses: ‘“‘Our 
Opportunity in the North-west,” by Rev. 
Horace Westwood, Winnipeg, Man.; ‘‘Our 
Opportunity in the Central West,” by Rev. 
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Henry H. Birch, Youngstown, Ohio. The 
morning session will conclude with the Presi- 
dent’s Annual Address. 

2.30 P.M. Annual meeting of the American 


Notices. 


May 15 1913] 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL, 


WILL BE HELD IN 


TREMONT TEMPLE 


Wednesday, May 21, 1913, 
at 6 p.m. 
HON. WM. H. TAFT 


WILL PRESIDE. 


HON. SAMUEL L. POWERS, REV. J. R. 
PENNINGTON, of Norfolk, Va, HON. ARTHUR 
P. RUGG, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, and DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT will speak. 


Tickets for the dinner at $2.50 each will be for sale at the 
bookstore of Messrs. W. B. CLARKE & Co., 26 Tremont 
Street, on and after Wednesday, May 14, between the 
hours of g and 4 o’clock. 

From inquiries and applications already made, it is evi- 
dent that there will bea much larger demand for seats than 
has ever been the case in the past. The Committee, there- 
fore, give notice that applications may be filed with the 
Secretary, and seats will be assigned in the order in which 
they are received. 

First Balcony and front row of Second Balcony tickets, 
prj remainder Second Balcony, 50 cents, for those who 

eel interested only in the speaking. 

Music as usual during the afternoon and evening. 

Speaking will begin at 7.15 o’clock. | 

Notice the change in the day that the tickets go on sale. 


F. W. Porter, Secretary, 
31 Exchange Street, Lynn. 


Telephone, Lynn 3231 or Braintree 278-2. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 
Unitarian Sunday School Society 


IN 
KING’S CHAPEL, 
Boston, Mass., Friday, May 23, 1913. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
Forenoon. 

10.00. Service of Song, conducted by Mr. Charles A. 
Chamberlain. Prayer by Rev. Edward A, Horton. 

to.15. Transaction of Business:— 

1. Clerk’s Report. 2. Treasurer’s Report. 
of Officers. 4. General Business. 

11.00. Report of the President of the Sunday School 
Society. 

11.15. Addresses, Subject, ‘Training the Teacher ”:— 

1. “Through the Tuckerman School,” by Rev. Chris= 
topher R. Eliot, Minister of the Bulfinch Place Church, 
Boston. 

2. “Through Summer Schools and Local Institutes,” by 
Rey. Florence Buck, Associate Secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the American Unita- 
rian Association. 

3. “What the Minister can do as a Religious Educator,” 
by Rey. Troward H. Marshall, Ph.D., Minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Dayton, Ohio. 

12.30. Intermission. 

Afternoon. 
Service of Song, conducted by Mr. J. Russell 


3. Election 


2.15. 
Abbott. 

2.30. Addresses:— 

x. “Jesus as a Teacher,” by Norman E. Richardson, 
Ph.D., Professor of Religious Psychology and Pedagogy, 
Boston University School of Theology. 

2, “Live Methods of Ethical Teaching,” by Mrs. 
Ella Lyman Cabot, of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Education. 

3. “The Final Goal in Religious Education,” by Ed- 
win D. Starbuck, Ph.D., Lecturer of the Department 
of Religious Education of the American Unitarian Asso- 

hie 

4.30. Adjournment. 
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Unitarian ‘Association (continued). Sub- 
ject, “Our Opportunity in the South.” 
Speakers: Rev. Francis M. McHale, Greens- 
boro, Fla.; Rev. Julian R. Pennington, 
Norfolk, Va.; Rev. Maxwell Savage, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. Election of officers and directors. 
Report of the Business Committee. Dis- 
cussion and transaction of business. 

5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church, 

(Continued on page 478) 


The Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice 


WILL HOLD ITS ANNUAL MEETING AT 


FORD HALL, BOSTON 


Sunday, May 18, at 8 P.M., with the 
following speakers and topics:— 


Mrs. ROSE PASTOR STOKES, New York 
City, “Socratrsm”; Miss INEZ MILHOL- 
LAND, New York City, “Woman SuFFRAGE”’; 
Mr. H. MARTIN WILLIAMS, Reading Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C., “THE SIncLE Tax.” 


The public ts cordially invited. 


Eighty-eighth Anniversary 


OF THE 


America Unitarian Association, 


TUESDAY, MAY 20, 1913, 
IN BOSTON, AT 


TREMONT TEMPLE. 


The American Unitarian Association will observe its 
eighty-eighth Anniversary and hold its Annual Meeting 
in the City of Boston on Tuesday, May 20. 

1oA.M. Eighty-eighth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association in Tremont Temple. Delegates 
and life members will be admitted by ticket to the floor. 
The galleries will be open to the public. 

The morning session will begin with a devotional service 
conducted by Rev. Frank A. Powell of Manchester, N.H. 
The meeting will be open for the introduction of business 
and resolutions and the appointment of committees. The 
Secretary will make his Annual Report and the Treasurer 
will present his Annual Statement. Addresses: “Our 
Opportunity in the Nortb-west,’’ by Rev. Horace West- 
wood, Winnipeg, Man.; “Our Opportunity in the Centra] 
West,” by Rev. Henry H. Burch, Youngstown, Ohio. 
The morning session will conclude with the President’s An- 
nual Address. 

2.30 P.M. Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association (continued). Addresses: “Our Opportunity 
in the South.” Speakers: Rev. Francis M. McHale, 
Greensboro, Fla.; Rev. Julian R. Pennington, Nor- 
folk, Va.; Rev. Maxwell Savage, Louisville, Ky. Re- 
port of the Nominating Committee. Election of officers 
and directors. Report of the Business Committee. Dis- 
cussion and transaction of business. 

7.30P.M. Anniversary Sermon before the American 
Unitarian Association in Arlington Street Church. The 
entire church will be open to the public. The services 
will be conducted by Rev. F. Raymond Sturtevant, 
Taunton, Mass., and Rey. William H. Lyon, D.D., of 
Brookline, Mass., and the sermon will be preached by Rev. 
William Sullivan of Schenectady, N.Y. Music by the 
Male Choir of the Arlington Street Church, under the 
direction of Mr. Benjamin L. Whelpley. 


TA2:: desiring to attend Sixth International Congress 

at Paris, July 16th to 22d, will give services as com- 
panion or mother’s helper for the summer, in exchange for 
travelling expenses. Address L—351, Journal Office, Provi- 
dence, R.I. 


Business Notices. — 


Among the interesting exhibits in Boston shops will be 
found at Jones, McDufiee & Stratton’s six floors, com- 
prising the best products’ of the potters and glassmakers’ 
art. Visitors will find no exhibit more extensive as- 
sembled on this continent. 
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Deaths. 


PRAY—At her home in Westfield, N.J., after a brief ill- 
ness, Elizabeth Shores Pray, age 88 years, only daughter of 
the late James Foster and Eliza Oliver Shores of Ports- 
mouth, N.H. 


To those who knew her not these words are without 
meaning, to those who knew her well they would seem 
unnecessary. 

Yet, when a life so full of experience, so beautifully 
rounded out, comes to a close, we whose happiness it was 
to call her “Friend” now claim the privilege of offering 
this tribute to her memory. 

Eighty-eight wonderful years! The record of a noble, 
unselfish life, full of loving service for others! In every 
relation of life—as daughter, wife, mother, friend—she 
gave a full measure of love, sympathy and inspiration. 

There was no dimming of her mental powers, no folding 
of her ever busy hands, just a gradual weakening of the 
body, a few days’ illness, and then a falling into the sleep 
from which there is no awakening. 

“Somewhere in that other Country, 
In the City where is no pain, 


She will stand in her beautiful doorway, 
And bid us welcome again.” 


JULIUS C. GILBERT. 


Mr. Gilbert was a Charter Member of the First Unita- 
rian Society of Whitman, Mass., and a most liberal and 
efficient supporter, a man of remarkable breadth of in- 
terest, who gave freely of time and means and energy for 
the furtherance of every good work. 


Fifty-Fifth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Oremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 

Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 

“Undertaker, Boston.” 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


Framingham, Massachusetts 
A PRIVATE ESTABLISHMENT for those in search 
of health. Illustrated Prospectus. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


OME SOUTH as I did, to a better climate and 

lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 

4 miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S, Read, 
Highland Springs, Va. 


For SALE, at less than half-price, a Mason & Ham- 
lin pedal organ, in perfect order, suitable for chapel 

or music room. For further pole Mrs, L. B. 

Chandler, 40 Norfolk Road, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


GUMMEE WORK WANTED. By a college stu- 

dent (Junior), three years’ experience as counsellor in 
boys’ camp. Competent to take entire charge of motor 
boats, canoes, buying supplies, etc. References. dress 
P. W. S., 45 Massachusetts Hall, Hanover, N.H. 


EV. I. P. QUIMBY, of 65 Tremont Street, Malden, 
“Tel, 256-W.” is available as “a supply.” Pastors 
and parishes take notice, 


FOR RENT, ATTRACTIVE SUMMER COT- 
TAGE ON LAKE GEORGE, NEW YORK. 
Large living-room with open fireplace, dining-room, 

kitchen (hot and cold running water) , broad, shady piazzas 

overlooking the water. Six large bedrooms and toilet up- 
stairs. Icehouse and ice; cedar boat and canoe included, 

Fine bathing beach. For terms address Rev. O. B. Hawes, 

Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Rey. Charles E. St. John of Philadelphia in 
charge. 

7.30 P.M. Anniversary Sermon before the 
American Unitarian Association in Arling- 
ton Street Church. The entire church will 
be open to the public. The services will be 
conducted by Rev. F. Raymond Sturtevant 
of Taunton, Mass., and Rev. William H. 
Lyon, D.D., of Brookline, Mass., and the 
sermon will be preached by Rey. William 
Sullivan of Schenectady, N.Y. Music by 
the male choir of the Arlington Street 
Church, under the direction of Mr. Benjamin 
L. Whelpley. 


WEDNESDAY, May 21. 


AM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. Paul 
S. Phalen of Augusta, Me. 

10 A.M. Meeting of the Berry Street Con- 
ference in the vestry of Arlington Street 
Church. The address will be given by Rev. 
Charles E. Park. Open to ministers only. 

10 A.M. Annual business meeting of the 
National Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women in the South Con- 
gregational Church. Annual reports. 

12.30 P.M. Annual meeting and luncheon 
of the Meadville Alumni Association at the 
Bulfinch Place Church. Open to all who have 
been students at Meadville. 

2.30PM. Annual meeting of the Lay- 
men’s League in Channing Hall. 

5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church. 
Rev. R. C. Douthit of Petersham, Mass. 

6PM. Unitarian Festival in Tremont 
Temple. The chairman of the Festival 
Committee, Mr. W. Rodman Peabody, will 
present as the presiding officer of the evening 
Hon. William Howard Taft. 

Tickets, $2.50 each, will be on sale at the 
bookstore of Messrs. W. B. Clarke & Co., 
26 Tremont Street, on and after Wednesday, 
May 14, between the hours of nine and 
four o’clock. First balcony and front rows 
second balcony, tickets $1, remainder sec- 
ond balcony, 50 cents, for those who feel 
interested only in the speaking. Music, as 
usual, during the evening. Speaking will 
begin at 7.15. 


Tuurspay, May 22. 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The communion service will be conducted by 
Rev. Howard N. Brown and Rey. Sydney B. 
Snow. 

10 A.M. Graduation exercises of the 
Tuckerman School in Channing Hall. The 
president of the board will preside, and an 
address will be given by Rev. William Sulli- 
van of Schenectady, N.Y. 

10.30 A.M. Tenth annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Historical Society in King’s 
Chapel. President Henry H. Edes_ will 
preside. Reports and election of officers. 
Address by Rev. James De Normandie. 

10 A.M. Annual meeting of the Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice in the vestry of the 
Arlington Street Church. Address by the 
president, report of the secretary-treasurer, 
election of officers, transaction of business. 


11 A.M. Conference in Channing Hall of 
Cheerful Letter Workers. Open to all in- 
terested. 


The unveiling of the statue in memory of 
Edward Everett Hale will take place on the 
Charles Street side of the Public Gardens. 

2p.M. Annual business meeting of the 
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Young People’s Religious Union in the 
vestry of the South Congregational Church, 
corner of Exeter and Newbury Streets, for 
reports, election of officers, and conference. 

2PM. Adjourned meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice. Ad- 
dress, “Industrial Europe,” by Mr. E. E. 
Pratt of New York, N.Y. Discussion opened 
by Rev. George G. Mills of Watertown, 
Mass. General discussion. 


3P.M. Annual meeting of the Unitarian | 


Temperance Society in King’s Chapel. 
Rev. Edward Cummings will preside. Re- 
ports and election of officers. Addresses: 
Mrs. Elizabeth H. Tilton, on ‘‘The Temper- 
ance Poster Campaign”; Rev. Joseph H. 
Crooker, D.D. 

5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church, 
Rev. Fred R. Lewis, of Hopedale, Mass., in 
charge. 

5-7 P.M. Reception by the Boston Fed- 
eration to the officers of the Young People’s 
Religious Union in the parlors of the South 
Congregational Church. A collation will be 
served, and delegates and representatives 
from the Unions and Young People’s Socie- 
ties are invited. 

7.30 P.M. Public meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union in the South Con- 
gregational Church. Speaker, Rev. Sydney 
B. Snow. Music by a chorus choir from the 
Boston Federation. 


Fripay, May 23. 

9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. 
Lawrence Hayward of Newburyport, Mass. 

10 A.M. Annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, King’s Chapel. 
Addresses, subject, ‘‘Training the Teacher’’: 
I. Through the Tuckermann School, by Rev. 
Christopher R. Eliot; II, Through Summer 
Schools and Local Institutes, by Rev. Flor- 
ence Buck. 

10 A.M. The Free Religious Association’s 
forty-sixth annual convention will be held 
at Ford Hall. The forenoon session will be 
devoted to the subject of ‘‘A Religious Pro- 
gramme for To-day.’’ Five addresses, by. 
Revs. Charles W. Wendte, George T. Smart, 
Edward Cummings, Woodman Bradbury, 
and William Sullivan. 

1p.M. Festival of the Free Religious 
Association. Rev. Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham will preside. Brief addresses by Profs. 
E. D. Starbuck and George C. Cox, Emily 
G. Balch, Revs. D. R. Freeman and Fred- 
erick Lynch, Hon. Joseph Walker, and 
others. 

2.15 P.M. Unitarian Sunday-school Society, 
King’s Chapel. Service of song. Addresses: 

“What the Minister can do as a Religious 
Educator,” by Rev. Troward H. Marshall, 
Ph.D., of Dayton, Ohio; II. ““Some Aspects 
of Social and Moral Education through 
Activities,” by Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot; 
III. ‘‘The Final Goal in Religious Educa- 
tion, by Edwin D. Starbuck, Ph.D. 
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5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church. 
Rey. Harold G. Arnold of West Roxbury, 
Mass., in charge. 


The Free Religious Convention. 


Among the features of Anniversary Week 
in Boston for nearly half a century past is 
the annual meeting of the Free Religious 
Association. Founded in 1867 by a group 
of brilliant religious radicals, prominent 
among whom were Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
who, as tradition reports, was the first to 
sign the roll of membership, Octavius B. 
Frothingham, Francis E. Abbot, John Weiss, 
Thomas W. Higginson, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, and Ednah‘D. Cheney, it has had an 
interesting career. At its annual conventions 
speakers representing every phase of faith 
and unfaith have been courteously listened 
to,—Christian and non-Christian, Protes- 
tant and Catholic, Jewish and Deistic, ag- 
nostic and infidel. Of late years, with the 
changed theological temper of the American 
community, its utterances have been more 
pacific, affirmative, and constructive. Under 
the presidency for nine years of Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, the spirit of reconciliation and good- 
will has more and more prevailed. It still, 
however, furnishes a platform for free and 
radical discussion, and extends its hospitality 
to unfamiliar and unconventional ideas on 


POINT BREEZE. 


Inn and bungalows, located on an island off the coast. 
The woods, fields, and rocky shores, the pure sea air scented 
with the odor of the evergreen trees, mak 

lace. Quiet and homelike. Accommodates sixty. Book- 
et. J. H. Ambrose, Medomak, Maine. 


THE NEW IDEA 


“IVY 99 


BONELESS CORSETS 


We will have on exhibition 
the coming week a full line of these 
specially designed “‘ IVY’? Boneless 
Corsets, particularly suited to the 
slender and intermediate form. They 
are truly unequalled for beauty and 
fashion. Wear guaranteed. 


They Launder Perfectly 
Prices $1.00 to $5.00 


PALMER’S 
CORSET STORE 
o2 WINTER STREET 


MAINE 
MFG.CO. 


ITE MOUNT. 


““THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 

“White Mountain’’ Refrigerators have Duplex circulation and are scien- 

tifically constructed. Our forty years of refrigerator building has enabled us 
to overcome the faults so common in other makes. 

Attractive booklet and catalogue mailed on request. 


RREFRIGERATOR 
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religious and social topics, restrained only | 
by reverence for others’ opinions and the 
ethical sentiment in man. 

At its coming forty-sixth annual meeting 
in Boston on Friday morning and afternoon, 
May 23, in Ford Hall, the Free Religious 
Association will present an interésting pro- 
gramme to its members and the general pub- 
lic, which is cordially invited. An introdtuc- 
tory address on ‘‘The Present Rebirth of 
Religion,” by the president of the Association, 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte, D.D., will be fol- 
lowed by four addresses on “A Religious 
Programme for To-day”: (1) “A Reverent 
Revision of the Old and Joyous Acceptance of 
New Truth,” by Rev. George T. Smart, 
pastor Congregational Church, Newton High- 
lands, Mass.; (2) ‘“‘A Predominant Emphasis 
on Social Ideals and Endeavors,” by Rev. 
Edward Cummings, minister South Congre- 
gational Church, Boston; (3) ‘A Stronger 
Sense of Personal Responsibility,’ by Rev. 
Woodman Bradbury, D.D., pastor Old Cam- 
bridge Baptist Church; (4) ‘‘A Deeper Spir- 
itual Note,” by Rev. William Sullivan, Sche- 
nectady, N.Y. At the festival and dinner 
which follow at one o’clock, and to which 
the general public is invited at two o’clock, 
Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham will preside, 
and a number of brief addresses will be made 
on “The Forward Look,” by Prof. Edwin D. 
Starbuck, Frof. George C. Cox of Dartmouth, 
Rev. D. R. Freeman, Prof. Emily G. Balch 
of Wellesley, Mrs. A. W. Hunton, a gifted 
colored woman of Brooklyn, N.Y., Hon. 
Joseph Walker, Rev. Frederick Lynch of 
New York, and others. 
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The Tuckerman School. 


The graduating exercises of the school 
will be held in Channing Hall at ten o’clock 
on Thursday morning, 22d, instead of 9.30 
as announced in the preliminary programme, 
Rey. William Sullivan will give the address, 
and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot will preside. The 

xercises will conclude in time for the con- 

ference to be held in the hall the following 
hour, and for those who are planning to be 
present at the unveiling of the statue to Dr. 
Hale there will be ample time to reach the 
place of ceremony. 

In Channing Hall during Anniversary 
Week there will be an exhibit suggesting some 
of the courses of instruction in the school. 
No effort has been made to make a summary 
of all material, but enough has been brought 
together to indicate the scope of the work. 


Lend-a-Hand ee eehy. 


The annual public meeting of the Lend-a- 
Hand Society will be held in Park Street 
Church, Wednesday, May 21, 1913, at 3 P.M. 
Rev. Christopher R. Eliot will preside. Re- 
ports will be given by the officers of the 
society and by a few Lend-a-Hand clubs. 
Addresses will be made by Miss Grace S. 
Harper on “‘The Work of the King’s Chapel 
Committee for the Handicapped’’; Mrs. Eva 
W. White, on “The Elizabeth Peabody 
House’”’; and ex-President William Howard 


Taft will speak briefly of his friendship with 
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LAST CALL 


To those who 


want new or 


changed telephone numbers 
listed inthe Summer issue of 
the local Telephone Directory 


CALL FORT HILL 7600 
and advise the Contract 
Department TODAY 2 


NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE 
& TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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Dr. Edward Everett- Hale and his practical 
Christianity. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all 
persons interested. 


Sedan-chairs were first used in England by 
the Duke of Buckingham during the reign of 
James I. The first chair aroused much in- 
dignation among the people, who said that 
men were being used to do the work of beasts, 
but later on they became very fashionable. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


Spring 
Weddings 


Visitors will find an attractive exhibit 
of wares adapted to 


Wedding and 
Complimentary Gifts 


Novelties in 
China and Glass 


In our recent importations from 
Hamburg, Antwerp and Liverpool are 
attractive novelties for both use and 
ornament. 

Those interested in seeing the newer 
products of the potters’ and glassmak- 
ers’ art will enjoy the opportunity. 
With foreign specimens are some of 
the best designs of American factories. 

Glass Vases and Flower Baskets for 
table decorations, Glass Department, 
Second Floor. 

Specimens of Monogram and Initial 
China and Glass on Third Floor. 

Also inexpensive but dainty patterns 
of China, Earthenware and Glassware, 
adapted to country or seashore homes, 
in large variety and ranging in price 
from the low cost up to the costly lines. 
Main Floor, Third and Fourth Floors. 
A large variety of stock patterns ena- 
bles the purchaser to replace from time 
to time. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS MERCHANTS, 
33 Franklin Street, Comer Hawley 
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Pleasantries, 


“‘When I grow up,” said a little six-year- 
old philosopher, “‘shan’t I feel strange for 
a day or two!”—Tw-Bits. 


Doctor (to Mrs J.., whose husband is 
very ill): ‘‘Has he had any lucid intervals?” 
Mrs. J.: “’E’s ’ad nothink except what you 
ordered, doctor.” 


“When we were in Boston,” said Mrs. 
Twickembury, ‘‘we visited the Public Gar- 
den and saw that splendid pedestrian statue 
of Washington on horseback.” : 


That no one shall be in doubt about the 
significance of the buffalo on the new five- 
cent piece, the coin also bears the familiar 
“E pluribus unum,” which can be translated, 
“The only one left.”—Youth’s Companion. 


One of the happiest compliments ever paid 
to Gladstone was Lord Houghton’s. “I 
haven’t seen you for ages. I live the life of 
a dog,” said the hard-working statesman. 
“‘Yes,’”’ said Lord Houghton, “of a St. Ber- 
nard, the savior of men.” 


“As I understand it,’’ said a gentleman 
known to the Detroit’ Free Press, ‘‘oleomar- 
garine is made of beef fat.’”’ “You are un- 
doubtedly right,’’ said his companion. ‘“‘I 
should think that the manufacturers would 
make it of goat fat.” ‘“‘Why?’’ ‘Because 
the goat is a natural butter.” 


A Unitarian minister was called from the 
dinner-table to marry a couple. The young- 
est child, a boy of four or five years old, 
heard his mother say that the father had 
gone to marry somebody. After a brief 
silence the boy looked up, and with a quiver- 
ing lip asked, ‘“Won’t he be our papa any 
more?”’ 


A private secretary at the national capital 
is still new to his honors. A newspaper 
woman, full of business, recently burst into 
the office of the secretary’s chief. The 
great man was out. ‘Can you tell me when 
he will be in?’’ she asked. ‘‘Really,’’ drawled 
the clerk, ‘‘I haven’t an idea.” “Well,” 
said the newspaper woman, as she turned to 
go, “‘I must say you look it.” 


Nicholas Wain, one of the great men of the 
time described in ‘‘The Colonial Homes of 
Philadelphia and its Neighborhood,” had 
a wit as whimsical as Lamb’s, although there 
was less of it. Annoyed by repeated depre- 
dations upon his wood-pile, he bought a 
cartload of wood, and sent it to the offender. 
“Friend,’’ was the courteous explanation that 
accompanied the wood, “‘I was afraid thee 
would hurt thyself falling off my wood-pile.” 


A small boy with a lonesome expression 
walked into the county clerk’s office in 
Denver. ‘Please, sir,’ he said timidly, 
“have you seen anything of a lady round 
here?”” “‘Why, yes,’’ answered the officer, 
“Tve seen several.” ‘Well, have you seen 
any without a little boy?’’ continued the 
lad, anxiously. ‘“‘Yes,’’ replied the deputy. 
“Well,” said the little chap, as a relieved look 
crossed his face, “I’m the little boy. Where’s 
the lady?’’—Denver Times. 


In regard to Anniversary Week, I take this 
hopeful view. I was reading the notice of 
a local fish-dealer, expressed in such sinewy, 
clear English that it stuck in my memory. 
The notice read thus, in words which Chaucer 
might have used, if he had thought of them: 
“Don’t go crying out that there ain’t no lob- 
sters. Uncle Si Perkins has piles of them.” 
So I say to all visitors from abroad: ‘‘ Don’t 
go crying out that there are no meetings. 
Anniversary Week still has piles of them!” 
S. M. Crothers. 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 


Sake Underground 
THE STEPHENSON | Garbage Receiver 
ESATIVSS No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Srzvenson, Mir., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 


by mail, 60 centspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


WANTED 


Weel to enter our training school for 
nurses. Apply to Dr. W. LINCOLN 
BATES, Supt., Dr. Bates Sanatortum, 
Jamestown, R. I. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T, GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 
Berkeley, California 
FOUNDED 1904 
IMS at thorough and scientific scholarship; emphasizes 


the application of religious ideals to municipal and 

» “* social as well as individual life; gives complete prepa- 

ration for the modern ministry and social service. It works 

in co-operation with the University of California and other 

Divinity Schools and affords an unusually wide choice of 

courses. Open to both sexes. The year begins August 10, 

1913. Write for the Register and complete information to 
the President. 

s __ Eart Morse Wixsvr, D.D., 
Pacific Unitarian School, Berkeley, California. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
Jobn MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 


entrance requirements, address pal, 
Dr. G. R. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts ; 


" 3xst year, Sept. 22, 1913. 
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(IDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


56 WALL ST. 


BOSTON NEW YORK | 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 


ROCKRIDGE HALL—SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
The fall term begins Wednesday 206m 17th, 1913. For 
e 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies — 
Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 


Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


The Browne & Nichols School ; 


FOR BOYS. _ Cambridge, Mass. __ 
Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college. New Features: Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s 
Field. head Denannee for xem er Boys. 
eorge H. Browne, A.M., 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M} Principals. — 


PROCTOR ACADEMY aanove as 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
100 miles from Boston. Pure water. Bracing air, Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation. 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. 
School farms of 150 acres. College Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. Board 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TREADWAY CLAYTON, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) ’ 
Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine a 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and i 4 
efficiency. In order to meet the de made — 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 


address the President. 
F. C. SOUTHW ORTH. 


Beautiful Grounds. Coun 
Howard Hall, ‘<sq32°! 
Mansion House, "920" vice, 
Senior House, 


residence of the upper 
ass. 

Well equipped gymnasium. Outdoor ath- 
ieee, Tennis. tournaments. Horse! 
riding. 

College certificate. General Courses. Do- 
mestic Science. Write for year book. ~ 


walks and 
drives. 


